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This is the Glen Alden logo, 


symbolizing Glen Alden as 

a growing company 
committed to the marketing 

of packaged consumer products. 
Whether or not the products 
have a package. 


Sales, over $1 billion. 


INTERNATIONAL B.V.D. COMPANY SCHENLEY INDUSTRIES, INC. PHILIP CAREY OPP & MICOLAS MILLS 

PLAYTEX CORPORATION — B.V.D. underwear New York, N.Y. CORPORATION industrial fabrics 

Playtex bras and girdles Alligator rainwear 1, W. Harper Kentucky Miami Carey kitchen and 

Sarong bras and girdles Timely suits “hensshsceriooe hee bathroom accessories ILC INDUSTRIES, INC. 

toothbrushes National Shirt Shops §chenley Reserve building materials Apollo spacesuits 

nursing bottles Anvil slacks Blended Whisky, 86 Proof asbestos products air supported structures 

disposable diapers Pe ake sper r bio-medical instrumentation 

latex gloves ster Math Arrang SWIFT TEXTILES, INC. 

tampons 86.8 Proof apparel and RKO-STANLEY WARNER 
industrial fabrics motion picture theatres 


Glen Alden Corporation 


Executive Offices: 1740 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
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TIME LISTINGS 





TELEVISION 


Wednesday, February 12 
SINGER PRESENTS THE BEAT OF THE BRASS 
(NBC, 9-10 p.m.).* Herb Alpert and the Ti- 
juana Brass tootle through the U.S., stop- 
ping in such places as Ellis Island, New 
Orleans during Mardi Gras, and the chil- 
dren's zoo in Los Angeles. Repeat. 


Thursday, February 13 

NET PLAYHOUSE (NET, 8-9:30 p.m.). John 
Hopkins’ quartet of dramas, Talking to a 
Stranger, examines a weekend in the life 
of the Stephens family. Each of the plays 
tells the story from the viewpoint of a dif- 
ferent member of the family. First to be 
aired will be the daughter's version: Any- 
time You're Ready I'll Sparkle. 


Friday, February 14 
FRIDAY NIGHT MOVIES (CBS, 9-11 p.m.). 
Kim Novak begins a thesis on sex, and 
Tony Randall, James Garner and Howard 
Duff turn up on her index cards in Boys’ 
Night Out (1962). 


Saturday, February 15 

FISHERMAN’S WORLD (CBS, 5-6 p.m.). Ce- 
lebrities Gypsy Rose Lee, John Gary and 
Sam Snead are among the aficionados 
who set out with hook, lure and spear to 
capture the finny ones. 

WIDE WORLD OF SPORTS (ABC, 5-6:30 
p.m.). North American Figure Skating 
Championships from Oakland, Calif., team 
up with the World Figure “8” Stock Car 
Thrill Race from Islip, N.Y. 

FEELIN’ GROOVY AT MARINE WORLD (ABC, 
7:30-8 p.m.). Bing Crosby and his wife 
Kathryn sing and swing their way through 
ABC’s 60-ucre Marine World complex, 
meeting Anissa (“Buffy”) Jones and the 
Rascals along the way. 


Sunday, February 16 

PHOENIX OPEN (ABC, 5-7 p.m.). By the 
time TV gets there, they'll be on the last 
round of the $100,000 golf tourney at 
the Arizona Country Club. 

CHILDREN’S LETTERS TO GOD (NBC, &:30- 
9 p.m.). Gene Kelly hosts the live action-an- 
imated special that explores youngsters’ 
letters and their thoughts about creation, 
human relations, animals and love. 

HIGHLIGHTS OF THE ICE CAPADES OF 1969 
(NBC, 9-10 p.m.). Jack Jones, Nancy Si- 
natra and Louis Nye add spice and va- 
riety to a collection of the skating troupe's 
silver moments. 


Monday, February 17 

NET JOURNAL (NET, 9-10 p.m.). “The Bat- 
tered Child” is a documentary on the mal- 
treated child and his abusive parents. 

CHRYSLER PRESENTS THE BOB HOPE COMEDY 
SPECIAL (NBC, 9-10 p.m.). Diana Ross and 
the Supremes are on the guest list. 

JACK BENNY’S BIRTHDAY SPECIAL (NBC, 10- 
11 p.m.) The eternal 39-year-old cele- 
brates, with help from Lucille Ball, Dan 
Blocker, Lawrence Welk, Dennis Day, Ann- 
Mareret and Singer Rouvanun. 


Tuesday, February 18 
THE NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY SPE- 
CIAL (CBS, 7:30-8:30 p.m.). An expedition 
by Land Rover and on foot explores “Aus- 
tralia—the Timeless Land” showing the 


* All times E.S.T. 


contrasts between the modern coastal cit- 
ies and the primitive Outback, and peer- 
ing into the future of the continent that 
may be the last frontier. 


THEATER 
On Broadway 


CELEBRATION, by Tom Jones and Harvey 
Schmidt, the co-creators of The Fantas- 
ticks, is a charmer for sophisticates who 
have never quite forsaken the magic realm 
of childhood. Potemkin, a master of cer- 
emonies winningly played by Keith Charles, 
presides over a land of enchantment peo- 
pled by a handsome blond Orphan, a crest- 
fallen Angel, a bored and impotent Mr. 
Rich, and a group of Revelers. With a 
straight melodic line and the apt lyrics of 
the songs, the play is one of those good 
things that come in small packages. 

COCK-A-DOODLE DANDY is a Sean O'Casey 
play that has rarely been staged during 
the 20 years since it was written. Ac- 
customed as they are to the theater of 
the absurd, today’s theatergoers are less 
likely than the audiences of the ‘50s to 
balk at the play’s zany unconcern with se- 
quiturs, probabilities or dramatic p's and 
qs. The very talented players of the APA 
Repertory Company make this blast at 
what O'Casey felt was wrong with Ire- 
land into a rollicking, rambunctious piece 
of theater. 

HADRIAN Vi! is a dramatization of Fred- 
erick William Rolfe’s novel, Hadrian the 
Seventh. Playwright Peter Luke makes 
Rolfe the hero of his own story; he is a mis- 
fit who, after being rejected twice for the 
priesthood, develops the fantasy that he be- 
comes Pope. In a performance that is a par- 
adigm of the elegant best in English act- 
ing style, Alec McCowen evokes a sense 
of pity and affection for Rolfe. 

PROMISES, PROMISES is a musical to re- 
member other musicals by. No playgoer 
will feel bilked if he attends the show, 
nor will he miss a thing if he skips it. 
Jerry Orbach as the self-abasing anti-hero 
and Marian Mercer as an amorous pickup 
turn in the best performances. 

FORTY CARATS is precisely the sort of 
show that people always say they want 
to see in order to forget the trials and trib- 
ulations of the day. The comedy stars 
Julie Harris as a_half-smitten, half-re- 
luctant lady ardently wooed by Marco 
St. John, a handsome lad almost half 
her age. 

JIMMY SHINE. Playwright Murray Schisgal 
is lucky to have Dustin Hoffman's in- 
gratiating stage personality working for 
him in this play—which is somewhat like 
a book from which the text has been ex- 
cised and only the footnotes published. 


Off Broadway 

TANGO, by Polish Playwright Slawomir 
Mrozek, has David Margulies as a young 
man eager to exercise the sacred right of 
youth to rebel; but he finds that his to- 
tally permissive home life leaves him noth- 
ing to rebel against. Despite stilted di- 
rection and a somewhat awkward trans- 
lation, the play is one of those rare and 
engrossing dramas that pay an evening- 
long courtesy call on the mind. 

LITTLE MURDERS is a revival of Cartoonist 
Jules Feiffer’s first full-length play. Though 
it still seems a series of animated car- 
toons spliced together, Director Alan Arkin 





gives it a breath-catchingly funny air, a sur- 
realistic style, and an incredibly fast pace. 

TO BE YOUNG, GIFTED AND BLACK. In a 
moving tribute to Negro Playwright Lor- 
raine Hansberry, an able interracial cast 
presents sketches from her writings that 
thread an elegiac mood through the range 
of comedy, rage and introspection. 

DAMES AT SEA. Bernadette Peters, aided 
by an engaging cast, is naive little Ruby, 
who comes to the Broadway “jungle” de- 
termined to “tap her way to stardom” in 
this friendly parody of the movie mu- 
sicals of the "30s. 


CINEMA 

RED BEARD, the most recent film by the 
great Japanese director Akira Kurosawa, 
is a morality play about the spiritual 
growth of a young doctor. Kurosawa is 
technically without peer, and such actors 
as Toshiro Mifune help him to achieve al- 
most overwhelming emotional force. 

GRAZIE ZIA is a flashy first film by 
young (25) Italian Film Maker Salvatore 
Samperi. His theme is moral and spiritual 
decadence, and his style is already ac- 
complished, but the film is too repetitious 
and vague to be entirely satisfying. 

THE SHAME. Ingmar Bergman examines 
war and the artistic conscience in his 
29th film. The visual imagery is brilliantly 
desolate, and the performances—by Max 
von Sydow, Gunnar Bjérnstrand and Liv 
Ullman—are orchestrated with precision. 

THE FIXER. “I am a man who, although 
not much, is still much more than noth- 
ing.” proclaims the accidental hero of 
this drama of social commitment and po- 
litical responsibility. Under the brilliant di- 
rection of John Frankenheimer, Alan Bates, 
Dirk Bogarde and Ian Holm often ap- 
proach perfection in their difficult roles. 

FACES. The purgatory of modern, middle- 
aged marriage is depicted by Writer-Di- 
rector John Cassavetes with an obsessive 
eye for surface realism. His film has an 
air of honesty, but his characters are so pre- 
occupied with themselves that they leave 
little room for audience empathy. 

THE N.GHT THEY RAIDED MINSKY’S. Good 
humor and excellent performances abound 
in this affectionate tribute to the raunchy 
days of oldtime burlesque. As a seedy 
song and dance man, Jason Robards wears 
a straw boater as naturally as John Wayne 
wears a Stetson. 

THE FIREMEN’S BALL. What starts out as 
a simple, funy little anecdote about a 
group of firemen planning a party for 
their retiring chief is turned by Director 
Milos Forman (Loves of a Blonde) into a 
pithy parody of Communist bureaucracy. 

OL:VER! Dicke.s’ novel might at first 
seem as likely a subject for a musical as 
Middlemarch, but Liovel Bart's score, Car- 
ol Reed's direction and John Box’s breath- 
taking sets all combine to make what is 
easily the entertainment of the year. 


BOOKS 
Best Reading 


IT HAPPENED IN BOSTON? by Russell H. 
Greenan. In this sprightly first novel, a 
witty but deranged narrator, park-bench 
dreamer and master painter tells of the lu- 
dicrous events that made him a_ forger 
and murderer anxious to meet and kill 
God. 

THE STRANGLERS, by George Bruce. The 
original “thugs” were Indian marauders 
who strangled travelers and robbed them. 
It_ wasn’t until the 1830s, when their re- 
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If your goal 

is financial security, 
we can help you eve 
step of the way. 


Greater security for your family. Funds to 
help see your kids through college. 

Extra cash to give your retirement a lift. 
At every step, your New York Life Agent 
can show you the right path—with a life 
insurance program that fits your needs. 
But why New York Life? We might 
mention experience—124 years of it. Or 
financial strength—our assets put us in the 
ranks of the country’s top ten corporations. 
Or the high caliber of our Agents—we 

have more members of the prestigious 
Million Dollar Round Table than any 
other company. 

But one of the best reasons is dollars! 
Dollars received in the form of dividends 
by millions of our policyowners. 
Currently our dividends are at an all-time 
high. This means that the cost of our 
insurance is at an all-time low. 

New York Life. We can help you take giant 
steps toward financial security. 


Life, Group and Health Insurance, 


New York Life Insurance Company 
51 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10010 YORK 
Annuities, Pension Plans. 

















ARE YOU TAKING AJOB 








AWAY FROM A MACHINE? 


A machine’s job is turning out work 
that would otherwise require human 
drudgery. 

Your job is—or should be—turning out 
ideas. 

Inshort,a machine can take over much 
of the dull part of your job and give you 
back the interesting part. 

So, if you’re presently spending more 
of your day getting things written up than 
thought up, you should have a machine to 
help you. 

And if your secretary is presently mo- 
nopolized by getting those things typed up, 
she should have a machine to help her. 


To get this kind of help, you could each 
get an IBM machine. 


For instance, you could dictate your 
ideas into IBM dictation equipment. 


It’s four times faster than you can write 
in longhand. And nearly twice as fast as 
your secretary can write in shorthand. 


Then, your secretary could type those 
ideas on a rather remarkable piece of equip- 
ment, the IBM Magnetic Tape Selectric. 
Typewriter. 

The MT/ST lets her type at rough draft 
speed and backspace to type right over mis- 
takes (without erasing). And it lets her type 
in changes you make (without having to 
type the whole thing over). 


Then she presses a few buttons and 
gets a page of perfectly typed final 
copy in just two minutes—automatically. 


Used systematically throughout an 


office, these two pieces of IBM equipment 
alone have increased people’s productivity 
by as much as 50%. 

Andwith IBM office machines helping 
them to do paperwork in less time, people 
have found more time for their real jobs. 

So, although you’re probably pressed 
for time right now, take a minute to call 
your IBM Office Products Division Repre- 
sentative. 

His job is to help you do your job. 
Machines should work. People should think. 


OFFICE PRODUCTS DIVISION, 590 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10022 


IBM 


f 
Seatieecas——s 
1. The new IBM Desk Top Transcribing Unit. ia: 
2. The Cordless Dictation Unit. 4. : 


Four times faster than writing it down 
and almost twice as fast as dictating 
to a secretary. 













3. The IBM MT/ST. Lets a 
secretary type at rough draft 
speed, type right over mistakes, 
press a few buttons, and then 
get back error-free final 

copy automatically. 


4. The IBM Selectrice 
Typewriter. 

The typewriter that 
eliminates jamming 
and lets you 

change type faces 

in seconds. 


if the 


moon needs 
fertilizing... 


WE'LL BE 
THERE!! 


Enter a new moon. Picture 
lush lunar acres of plowing 
and planting. Envision val 
leys and craters of rea 
food really growing. This 
s our dream. And we build 
the rugged equipment that 

yn make this dream 
true 

The F4B spreader illus 
trated is of the finest qual 
ity. The conveyor channe 
and belt are stainless steel 
So is the metering gate. So 
is the rear skid section 

Our fertile imaginations 
and obsession for quality 
have made us the largest 
manufacturer of bulk fert 
zer application equipment 
on earth. Now we're shoot 
ing for the moon 


Sophisticated engineering in 
down-to-earth equipment 


CORPORATION 


Benson, Minnesota 56215 
Phone: 612-842-3601 





cent victims were numbered in the tens 
of thousands, that a crusading British of- 
ficer finally wiped them out. A horrifying, 
little-known facet of Empire. 

ZAPATA AND THE MEXICAN REVOLUTION, 
by John Womack Jr. A young (31) Har- 
vard historian tells the great revolution- 
ary’s story with skill, judgment and a 
sense of compassion. 

OBSOLETE COMMUNISM: THE LEFT-WING AL- 
TERNATIVE, by Daniel and Gabriel Cohn- 
Bendit. One of the leaders of the near- 
revolution that shook France during last 
year’s fateful “days of May” joins forces 
with his brother to examine the student- 
worker revolt. Their absorbing chronicle 
concludes by blaming the revolt’s failure 
on the Communist Party, French trade 
unions and the left-wing establishment. 

HIS TOY, HIS DREAM, HIS REST, by John Ber- 
ryman. Using a fictional white middle 
aged American named Henry as his mouth 
piece, Berryman comments on a_ whole 
range of human experience, particularly 
life during the past eleven years, and com- 
pletes the poem cycle begun in 77 Dream 
Songs 

JOYCE CARY, by Malcolm Foster. The dis- 
content of the artist in organized society 
emerges as the major theme in this first 
full-scale biography of the late author of 
such novels as The Horse's Mouth and Her- 
self Surprised 

ALEXANDER POPE, by Peter Quennell. A 
considered, selective and urbane biography 
of the great 18th century poet, satirist 
and curmudgeon, 

SILENCE ON MONTE SOLE, by Jack Olsen. 
An account of the Nazis’ liquidation of 
1,800 people on an Italian mountainside 
that draws its strength from the author's 
careful research and unrhetorical style. 

THE ARMS OF KRUPP, by William Man- 
chester. The “smokestack barons” of the 
Ruhr, whose arsenal armed Germany in 
two world wars, are portrayed in an en- 
cyclopaedic history of their most powerful 
and eccentric family. 

MILLAIS AND THE RUSKINS, by Mary Lut- 
yens. The odd marriage of the Victorian 
critic and esthete is given an enlightened 
going-over by a British biographer. 


Best Sellers 
FICTION 
1. The Salzburg Connection, 
MaclInnes (I last week) 
2. A Small Town in Germany, 
le Carré (2) 
3. Airport, Hailey (4) 
4. Force 10 from Navarone, MacLean (6) 
5. Preserve and Protect, Drury (3) 
6. The First Circle, Solzhenitsyn (5) 
7. A World of Profit, Auchincloss (9) 
&. The Beastly Beatitudes of Balthazar B, 
Donleavy (7) 
9, The Hurricane Years, Hawley (8) 
10. And Other Stories, O'Hara (10) 


NONFICTION 
The Money Game, ‘Adam Smith’ (1) 
Instant Replay, Kramer (2) 
The Joys of Yiddish, Rosten (6) 
4. Thirteen Days, Kennedy 
5. The Valachi Papers, Maas (5) 
6. The Arms of Krupp, Manchester (4) 
Sixty Years on the Firing Line, 
Krock (7) 
8. The Day Kennedy Was Shot, 
Bishop (3) 
9. The Rich and the Super-Rich, 
Lundberg (8) 
10. Miss Craig’'s 21-Day Shape-Up Program 
for Men and Women, Craig 





It started out 
asa 
simple peanut. 


Like most products or ideas, pea- 
nuts started out plain and simple. 
And in most cases they would have 
remained that way but for the 
lively competition of nationally 
advertised brand names. The kind 
of competition that’s turned the 
peanut into all the things itis today. 

Brand names are what manufac- 
turers call their products. You see 
them on every package. These 
product names compete with one 
another. Try to offer more. More 
variety. Satisfaction. Consistent 
quality. Value. And they let you 
know about it through advertising. 
Let you know the facts. And if 
they don’t live up to what they 
say they don’t have their names 
for very long. 

When brand names compete, 
products get better. Ever notice? 


BRAND NAMES FOUNDATION, INC., 
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Did you take a 
good look ina 
mirror today? 


Did you see a person there 
you can respect? 

Self-respect is vital to a suc- 
cessful, meaningful life. 

Goodwill Industries gives the 
handicapped the gift of self-re- 
spect by helping them to help 
themselves through vocational re- 
habilitation. But Goodwill needs 
your help. We need useable or re- 
pairable clothes and furniture, A 
check to keep us going strong. 

Can you ignore this urgent 
plea? 

Ask your mirror. 


GOODWILL INDUSTRIES 


(See your local telephone directory, or 
write: Goodwill—1913 N. St. NW, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036) 

















give you some pretty good reasons for 

getting in touch with Northern Pacific. 
For one thing, there's land available. 
Lots of it between St. Paul and Seattle. 
And there's plenty of water, cheap 
power and good labor, too. 

For another thing, we've got information. 
Facts you need to have to make a sound 
selection. What we don't know, we can 
find out. NP men living along the line 
are working through the local communities 
and deal with these facts every day. 

Thinking about a new distribution 
warehouse, an expanded manufacturing 
facility, new markets to tap, 
new people to reach? Think of the 
Northern Pacific's Northwest. 

Call the NP representative nearest you. 

Or contact George R. Powe, General 
Manager, Properties and Industrial 
Development, Northern Pacific Railway, 
St. Paul, Minnesota 55101. The phone is 
612-222-7773. He'll be glad to send you a 
words-and-pictures tour booklet of our area. 

This is the way to run a railroad. 

The way we run the Northern Pacific. 


WERE PULLING 
AFEW SURPRISES 
And we can show you ON Int 
sitio” NORTHERN 
PAGIHG 

RAILWAY 


| As about a plant site? We can 











Handy sales tool 


(“Handy” is putting it mildly. At Poly-Tech Corporation, the phone is essential.) 





Poly-Tech Corporation, Minneapolis, manufac- 
tures polyethylene film and bags. All are made to 
order. And 99% of the orders are handled by phone. 
Percy Ross, President, and Steven Ross, Vice Presi- 
dent, feel that their eleven telephone salesmen 
accomplish more in five minutes on the phone than 
they could in an hour in person. 

Poly-Tech uses WATS. WATS is Wide Area 
Telecommunications Service, with a flat monthly 
charge for each WATS line regardless of the num- 
ber or duration of calls. With WATS, you can use 
the phone for all it’s worth. 

Ten years ago there was no Poly-Tech Corpora- 
tion. Now, annual sales are $5 million. And Poly- 
Tech is sold on the telephone. 

Call your Bell System Communications Con- 
sultant. A phone is just a phone until you learn 
how to use it. 























: k : - hate ok 
This sash shows a lot of Bermuda’s history. 
(Join us and make some of your own.) 


You'll find 21 square miles of history in Bermuda. courses. Or simply rack up a record number of hours 
You'll see it in the uniforms of the Bermuda Regiment at on a pink Bermuda beach 
. : . | Low 
the Queen's Birthday Parade. In the architecture. In the The history you make is up to you. Let 
treasure from Spanish galleons wrecked on the coral reefs. your travel agent help you start it. Or write 2g aes a 
Bermuda is actually Britain's oldest colony. And its Bermuda, 610 Fifth Ave., New York 10020 
history goes back to 1609. But let’s talk about the history you 6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 60602 


can make here. Maybe you'll catch a record-breaking bonefish, 


wahoo, or tuna. Break par on one of seven famous golf There is only one Bermuda. 





The smart money is on coal 


Major oil companies, copper producers, electric utilities, steelmakers—all have 
tting into the coal business, one way or another 
the past? They don’t think so. They know that 
coal is the fuel of the future, based on the potential of present markets. They 
lone to convert coal into gasoline and pipeline 
ample to meet 


one thing in common. They’ re 
You thought coal was a thing « 


know, too, of the research beir 
our coal reserves are immense. More th: 


gas. Fortunate ’ 
ca for years on end. You can bet on it 


the needs of a growing An 


For information write National Coal Association, Dep Ml 





staat ion. ies te on Coal for a better America 















LETTERS 





Conflict or Cooperation 


Sir: Your excellent article on the strained 
relations between blacks and Jews [Jan. 
31] forcefully points out a problem, of 
which many Jews in suburbia are either un- 
aware or have not concerned themselves. 
This cancer, however, has now reached ep- 
idemic proportions, and it is time for pos- 
itive constructive action from Jews and 
blacks to cure this sickness. 

Morton H. ARONSON 

President 

Temple Aliyah 
Needham, Mass. 


Sir: As one who has been greatly en- 
couraged by the thoughtful and construc- 
tive Essays carried by your magazine in 
recent months on present-day economic 
and social problems, I was deeply dis- 
turbed and distressed by what I consider 
unfortunate, almost irresponsible reporting 
of the current tensions between the black 
and Jewish populations. Your failure to 
point to the positive, significant relation- 
ships between these two ethnic groups— 
which far outweigh the incidents of hos- 
tility—not only tends to exacerbate the 
situation, but reflects unbalanced and sub- 
jective reporting. 

I refer to the substantial number of Jew- 
ish citizens who are active, contributing 
members of civil rights efforts and or- 
ganizations—to the many who have played 
key roles in promoting integrated housing 
or stimulating black entrepreneurship— 
and to those who have been diligent in 
meaningfully involving blacks in industries 
traditionally dominated by Jews: retail 
sales, advertising, television, motion pic- 
tures, etc. 

Most of all, I feel that the masses of 
black people who are obviously not anti- 
Semitic were done a great disservice by 
our failure to refer to the strong and pos- 
itive statements made by the leadership 
of such organizations as the Urban League 
and the N.A.A.C.P. Rather, there was 
the tragic regression to the old irresponsible 
habit of singling out the vicious words of 
individuals who in no way can be con- 
sidered representative spokesmen for black 
people. 

I recognize that it is far easier’ to re- 
port conflict than cooperation, but this is 
hardly a luxury that a reputable publi- 
cation like Time can afford at this crit- 
ical period. 

Wuitney M. YOuNG Jr. 
Executive Director 
National Urban League, Inc. 
Manhattan 


Sir: Let us cease arguing about which 
group had it tougher in the past, and in- 
stead concentrate on which behaves more 
responsibly today. 

- VIRGINIA U. Prout 
Greenwich, Conn. 


Sir: How hypocritical of Rhody McCoy 
to expect the Jew to be more noble be- 
cause of the persecution he faced but not 
to expect the same of the black man. 
And how conciliatory of him to state 
that black anti-Semitism is just following 
the mainstream of white anti-Semitism. 
CarROLe K. SILVERMAN 

Manhattan 


Sir: Can this be a Wasp plot to divide 
and conquer by setting two main op- 
ponents off against each other? 

A. HuricH 
El Cajon, Calif. 
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Sir: Time has achieved a new “high” not 
once but twice, in two successive cover sto- 
ries. “To Heal a Nation” and “Black vs. 
Jew” are far and away the ablest, most per- 
ceptive and best balanced diagnoses of 
the nation’s two most urgent and baffling 
internal problems: the deeper causes, and 
perhaps some prescription for cure, of 
the pervasive and profound malaise which 
afflicts the nation’s psyche, and the high- 
ly complex and intractable confrontation 
of the nation’s two largest and most in- 
fluential minorities—an alienation which 
_cannot possibly be understood or mitigated 
merely as resurgent “anti-Semitism.” More; 
these two masterly pieces take places 
among the half-dozen most distinguished 
articles in Time's 46 years. 
HENryY P. VAN DUSEN 

Union Theological Seminary 

Manhattan 


Curing the IIIs 


Sir: We want to express our sincere grat- 
itude for your excellent program “To Heal 
a Nation” [Jan. 24]. We hope and urge 
that you measure and criticize the pres- 
ent Administration's performance on the 
basis of its serious commitment to the leg- 
islative enactment of this program for so- 
cial and domestic betterment. 

As a journal of great influence you can 
prod our leaders into a sense of greater 
responsibility. 

RopertT Busn, S.J. 
Pau J. BERNADICOU, S.J, 
Collegio S. Roberto Bellarmino 
Rome, Italy 


Sir: Your analysis of the American scene 
should be reprinted in leaflet form and 
put into the hands of every American cit- 
izen it is possible to reach. Certainly 
it should be sent to all top government 
officials. 
J. D. BLANCHARD 

Groton, N.Y. 


Sir: The advocacy of the reconstitution 
of the 50 states into twelve political en- 
tities by the Center for Democratic Stud- 
ies at Santa Barbara has an amicus 
curiae in the U.S. Constitution itself. Ar- 
ticle IV, Section 3 says that the “junc- 
tion of states” is not prohibited if 
approved by the Congress and the states 
concerned 
CuHarves DeLacy 

Chicago 

Sir: Right; the Constitution could stand 


some upgrading, done preferably by peo- 
ple whose responsibility matches the se- 


riousness of the task. What qualifies the 
“tweedy” ones in Santa Barbara to take 
the lead in such a vital matter? 

Lestiz O. VARGADY 
Glendora, Calif, 


Cabinet Complaints 


Sir: So our new Secretary of Health, Ed- 
ucation and Welfare is a chain smoker 
(Jan. 24]. Ho, hum—file Robert Finch 
under “Do as I say, not as I do.” 

Lorraine G. ADAIR 
Kingston, N.Y. 


Sir: Sorry to read about Maurice Stans, 
the new Secretary of Commerce bagging 
a rare antelope in the Congo. I wonder if 
these people who kill in order to have 
more stimulating “cocktail conversation” 
are really people with human qualities, 
love for life, or if they possess any real com- 
passion for anything. 
Nona CHAFFIN 

Thousand Oaks, Calif. 


Gilt-Edged Retirement 


Sir: I am wondering how many hungry 
people could be fed with the half-million 
dollars it will cost the taxpayers for Mil- 
lionaire ex-President Johnson's first year 
of retirement (Jan. 31]. 

Mrs. E. M. WILDE 


Baltimore 


The Commander's Compassion 


Sir: My husband and I have been blessed 
with four boys—the oldest will register 
for the draft in March. Our greatest joy 
in life will be to see these boys mature 
and live on as our heritage. 

We owe thanks to Commander Bucher 
and his compassion for the lives of his 
men [Jan. 31]. 

Mrs. GeorGe DoyLe 
Downers Grove, II. 


Sir: Your Essay on prisoners of war tops 
them all. I am deeply thankful to you for 
saying so well what I have been saying pri- 
vately, You said it all with one exception— 
condemnation for whoever withheld the 
Government's “confession” for those elev- 
en long months. 
(Mrs.) M. HAMMOND 

Portland, Me. 


Shades of Henry VIII 


Sir: Thank you for bringing to the at- 
tention of the American public the dis- 
gusting injustice that has long plagued 
the Catholics in Northern Ireland [Jan. 
31). Granted, the British have come a 
long way since the days of Henry VIII— 
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but they still have a long way to come be- 
fore Northern Ireland comes out of the 
Dark Ages 

LYNN CHENEY 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


Americans All 


Sir: Your Essay on Wasps [Jan. 17] and 
the readers’ response, speak volumes about 
“the great American nightmare.” Aren't 
they all—or shouldn't they all be—Amer 
icans, without so subtly and so childishly 
reclassifying themselves according to who 
their great, great ancestors were? 
Mrs. Car.os A, VAZQUEZ 

Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico 


Worth the Price 


Sir: In your People-Smuggling™ story 
{Jan. 31), you chide these fellows for car 
rying on a “strictly commercial venture 
In 1953 such a profiteering fellow led me 
and five others across the Austro-Hun 
garian border; the risks fantastic 





were 


and he collected a well-deserved $1,000 
for each of us after doing an excellent 
and very unemotional job of it. Later 
that year he was shot by border guards 


He was going back to smuggle out his fian 
cée. Believe me, no mere profiteer was 
he, but I would not take a penny less for 
that kind of an occupation 


Tipor R. MAcHAN 
Goleta, Calif 
Flu Manchu 
Sir: As a British sufferer from A, HK- 


68, I protest against the use of the term 
Kong” flu 


Hong (Jan. 31). The crown 


10 





colony was the first victim, not the orig- 
inator, of the epidemic. The virus was clear 
ly manufactured in the secret mainland 
laboratories of China, probably under the 
malevolent supervision of Sax Rohmer’s 
archfiend, the Devil Doctor himself 

The illness could more properly be 
named Flu Manchu 

DEREK SMITH 

London 


Drop Everything 


Sir If all Glen Campbell is waiting for 
to have it made—"If I can just make a 40 
year-old housewife put down her dish towel 
and say ‘OH! he has it made, I'll drop 
anything, including my 24-year-old daugh 
ter to watch him 

Betry C LAVENDER 


Tallahassee, Fla 


Adventure in Adversity 


Sur Having been to Morocco last sum 
mer, | would hardly label it a holiday 
haven [Jan 31]. It could be more aptly 
termed an adventure in adversity. The op 
pressive heat, omnipresent filth, and the 
questionable quality of the food are some 
of the obstacles that confront the tourist 
in a rigid test of endurance 

Yet, compared with the interminable 
plight of its people, such discomforts are 
minor 

CaroL SIMONETTI 

Elmont, N.Y 


Sir I found your article most disconcert 
ing. In my entire life I have seen nothing 
so perverse as these jet-age pleasure seek 
ers unwittingly mutilating the natural 





environment—de- 


isolated 
reason for which they 
came. In a short time the salient features 
of Morocco will not be deserted mosques 


charm of an 
stroying the very 


or lonely hills but the tinsel and glitter 
of hotels, the ugly stretches of concrete 
highways, and most regrettably, the ubiq 
uitous tourist 

GREGG RaBE 
Minneapolis 


That Animal That ls Woman 


Su Concerning your article “Ethology 
That Animal That Is Man” [Jan. 17] you 
are speaking only of the adult male por 
tion of humanity. Let’s hear with no 
more delay of some of the fantasies and 
other relevant data pertaining to the ma- 
jority of the species: the female. I re- 
gnawing and finally persistent 
as I read this article that an enor 


ceived a 
feeling 


mous portion of the story had not been 
written 

Mrs. G. E. VAILLANT 
Cambridge, Mass 
The Bitter Words 
Sur Regarding your review of my book 


The Bitter Woods (Jan. 31): the book ts 
very frankly a study of “rational men 
doing a skilled job” at all echelons. These 
include my father. For a lot of blood-and- 
guts stories, look elsewhere. Since I tried 
to make The Bitter Woods readable, | 
would be disappointed if it did indeed re 
semble an “exercise at a war college.” How 
ever, | remind you that this is no treatise 
on toilet training for infants 
JOHN EISENHOWER 

Valley Forge, Pa 
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A letter from the PUBLISHER 





HE 41 black and Puerto Rican 

teen-agers who gathered at the Tri- 
angle Building in Harlem were turned 
out in their Sunday best. “Man,” 
said one of the girls to a friend, 
“you look like you're going to a wed- 
ding.” The ceremony that the group 
had come to attend had an impor- 
tance all its own. A short while ago, 
those ghetto youngsters had been 
dropouts from New York City 
schools; now they were about to grad- 
uate from the four-month-old “Acad- 
emy of Transition,” sponsored by 
Time Inc. Almost all of them were 
planning to move on to the Urban 


SEAN CALLAHAN 





BERNARD RECEIVING CERTIFICATE* 


League's Harlem Prep, or Newark 
Prep, as the next step on their path 
to college. 

At present, there are some 16 store- 
front Street Academies in the slum 
areas of Manhattan and Brooklyn. 
Under a program organized by the 
Urban League, and financed mainly 


* On the right, IBM's Darryl Freeman, 
second from right, Time Assistant Pub- 
lisher Ralph Davidson, third, Livingston 
Wingate, executive director of the New 
York Urban League. 
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by private industry, street workers 
search for the promising dropout. 
The shrewd, sharp youngster, who 
has seen enough of the dismal life 
of the ghetto, may be receptive to 
the suggestion that he can find his 
way out, After getting used to a rou- 
tine of study in a Street Academy, 
he is sent on to an Academy of Tran- 
sition for advanced classes and in- 
dividual tutoring. 

The graduation ceremony, which 
included students from the IBM- 
sponsored academy nearby, was a 
demonstration of the program's po- 
tential. Patricia Bernard, 18, ad- 
dressed the school’s sponsors and 
teachers in her invocation: “We've 
been given the impression that you 
all had only one big dream—a dream 
to help those of us who had almost 
given up hope. You boosted our mo- 
rale and gave many of us the strength 
we needed to gain back our will- 
power to learn and our anxiety to 
make something of ourselves. I hope 
that each and every one of us grad- 
uating from here today will work to- 
ward success, and I hope that some 
of us will inevitably achieve it.” 

At the end of the ceremony, Pat 
Bernard offered a brief benediction: 
“Somewhere there’s a place for us. 
I hope that each of us will go out 
and hold our heads erect.” 
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Early each year, TIME’s Education 
Department prepares a 100-question 
Current Affairs Test that covers the 
preceding twelve months. This year, 
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HINGS began to happen in Wash- 

ington. After three months of cau- 
tious groundwork since the election and 
three weeks of intensive study and prep- 
aration since the Inauguration, the 
Nixon Administration signaled an end 
to the presidential interregnum—that pe- 
riod after the previous chief executive 
has departed and before the new one 
has found his pace. Though Richard 
Nixon remained fascinated by procedure 
and form, the predominant note of the 
week was movement. In both foreign 
and domestic policy, the U.S. for the 
first time felt the guiding hand of its 
new leadership. 

Perhaps the most impressive fact 
about that leadership was that it moved 
so affirmatively in so many directions. 
It made a conciliatory bow to Europe, 
as to an old friend whose acquaintance 
has been all too neglected of late. It 
spoke soothingly, but with extreme cor- 
rectness, in the direction of the Rus- 
sians, inviting them to begin a new 
chapter in Soviet-American relations. 
As for the U.S., the Administration dis- 
played determination to heal old wounds 
while it contemplated new ventures. 

All of this was symbolized by Pres- 
ident Nixon's second press conference, 
in which—using neither lectern nor 
notes—he held forth with a confidence 
that left no room for even his initial dis- 
play of nervousness. He spoke mainly 
of foreign affairs, and opened by an- 
nouncing that he will spend a week on 
a working tour of the capitals of West- 
ern Europe at the end of this month. Sec- 
retary of State William Rogers and 
Presidential Assistant Henry Kissinger 
will go along, though Nixon aims to 
meet téte-a-téte with the heads of gov- 
ernment in Belgium, Britain, West Ger- 
many, Italy and France. He will also 
see Pope Paul VI in Rome, and make 
the ritual visit to West Berlin that has be- 
come almost compulsory. It will be the 
first European tour by a U.S. President 
since John Kennedy's triumphant swing 
in June 1963. 

No Breakthroughs. The European 
tour is both good international tactics 
and sensible domestic strategy. Euro- 
peans were outspokenly dismayed by 
Lyndon Johnson’s preoccupation with 
Asia at the expense of older Atlantic al- 
lies. Nixon's trip will counter that im- 
pression, perhaps inspire new purpose 
in NATO, and probably advance a Fran- 
co-American rapprochement, At home, 


the President can hardly expect a sud- 
den breakthrough in the overweening 
problems of racial discord and dissent 
about the Viet Nam war. Europe is the 
area in which he can best hope to 
make some quick and perhaps dramatic 
progress. 

The President's European consulta- 
tions are part of a new stance toward 
the Soviet Union, an approach that is 
coming to be known in Washington as 
“total diplomacy.” By building Western 
unity, President Nixon hopes to strength- 
en the U.S. position across the spec- 
trum of common concerns with the 
U.S.S.R. In the President's now fa- 
miliar words, he believes that this should 
be “an era of negotiation instead of con- 
frontation.”” Unlike his predecessor, he 
also believes that negotiations should 
cover tough global political differences 
as well as the purely military matters 
that the Russians have been more ea- 
ger to discuss. While Nixon has de- 
ferred answering a new Soviet proposal 
for arms-control discussions, he pressed 
ahead last week for Senate ratification 
of the nonproliferation treaty banning 
the spread of nuclear weapons to na- 
tions that do not now have them. He also 
accepted in principle a French propos- 
al for joint U.S,-Soviet-British-French 
talks on the Middle East crisis, which 


ar 





A NEW LEADERSHIP EMERGES 


more and more seems out of control. 

Although Nixon describes this as part 
of “a new policy on the part of the 
U.S. in assuming the initiative,” the 
main U.S. thrust continues to be to- 
ward agreement between the U.S. and 
the Soviet Union on a solution to the 
Arab-Israeli impasse. Nixon's men also 
intend to make bilateral probes of 
French and British attitudes through 
their delegations at the U.N. When the 
four-power talks eventually take place, 
the U.S. wants to make sure that it 
does not find itself on the short end of 
a three-to-one international line-up over 
the Middle East. 

The President also scotched talk of 
an immediate summit meeting with the 
Russians, though he did not rule it out 
for the future. “I take a dim view of 
what some have called instant sum- 
mitry,”” he told the White House re- 
porters. What is more, he explained, “I 
have long felt that before we have meet- 
ings of summitry with the Soviet lead- 
ers, it is vitally important that we have 
talks with our European allies, which is 
what we are doing.” 

Candy from Congress. If the Nixon 
Administration is moving with short, 
measured steps to deal with its foreign 
problems, its tempo in domestic mat- 
ters seems slower and less specified. Dur- 


NIXON GREETS CROWD ON WAY TO KEY BISCAYNE 
Moving to make his mark on a dozen fronts. 
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ing the week, Nixon let it be known 
that he would recommend overhaul— 
though not outright abolition—of the 
Electoral College system. He said that 
he favored tax reforms designed to meet 
mounting congressional clamor for clos- 
ing some of the loopholes that allow 
many of the very rich to live entirely tax- 
free, He has been in close touch with Ar- 
kansas Democrat Wilbur Mills, chair- 
man of the House Ways and Means 
Committee and the most powerful man 
in Congress on fiscal matters 

Nixon even made a move that proved 
unpopular with the Republicans in Con- 
gress. He decreed that it was “time to 
bite the bullet” and end political ap- 
pointment of postmasters and rural mail 
carriers, urging their selection by com- 
petitive exams. Such men and women 
number some 63,000, all patronage jobs 
handed out by the party in presidential 
power.* Nixon thus moved toward car- 
rying out the aims of the Kappel re- 
port, which called for removing the 
postal system from politics entirely 
Complained one Republican Represen- 
tative: “It’s like taking candy away 
from a kid who has waited for it a 
long time.”’ Still, Congressmen have long 
complained privately of getting their 
own fingers sticky: when they name 
one of the party faithful to such a job, 
they instantly make enemies of dozens 
of other hopefuls 

There is a good chance of further dif- 
ficulty for some Congressmen in Nix- 
on’s appointment of Dr. John Hannah 
66, president of Michigan State Uni- 
versity and chairman of the U.S. Civil 
Rights Commission, as head of the em- 
battled Agency for International De- 
velopment. Hannah is an astute, strong- 
willed man with years of experience in 
dealing with state legislatures and with 
Congress, and he promises to be a for- 
midable adversary for Congressmen in- 
tent on cutting foreign aid 

Respect and Friendship. The Pres 
ident seemed intent upon leaving old at- 
titudes behind. Though in the past he 
has referred proudly to his role in draft- 
ing the Taft-Hartley Act provisions for 
dealing with national-emergency strikes, 
he called those arrangements “outmod 
ed.” A correspondent asked him, “in 
light of your more than passing fa- 
miliarity with the Hiss case,” to com- 
ment on right-wing objections to the 
supposed past associations of Charles 
Yost, Nixon’s U.N. Ambassador, with 
Alger Hiss. Nixon firmly rejected the 
bait. “What I am looking to now,” he 
said curtly, “is his capability to handle 
the problems of the future, and not 
events that occurred over 20 years ago.” 
Besides, he added, “there is no ques 


* Nixon is hardly the first President to have 
been vexed by the question of post-office pa 
tronage. In 1861, just after the Union defeat 
at Bull Run, Abraham Lincoln confided to 
an old Illinois law associate what had an- 
noyed him in the presidency more than any- 
thing else: “The fight over two post offices— 
one at our Bloomington, and the other in 
Pennsylvania.” 


tion about his loyalty to this country.” 

Nixon’s most impressive—and mag- 
nanimous—pronouncement to date may 
well have been his candid admission that 
even his own post-election task force on 
education “pointed up that I was not 
considered as a friend by many of our 
black citizens.” Nixon went on: “I can 
only say that by my actions as President 
I hope to rectify that.” The President, he 
said, “represents all the people. He is a 
friend to all the people. And I hope that 
I can gain the respect and I hope, even- 
tually, the friendship of black citizens 
and other Americans.” N.A.A.C.P. Execu- 
tive Director Roy Wilkins conferred with 
Nixon for half an hour late last week. 
Wilkins criticized the President for mov- 
ing too slowly in cutting off federal aid 
to school districts that lag behind in de- 
segregating. Still, there was some cheer 
in an otherwise solemn weck: a dele- 
gation of 15 Scouts and Explorers came 
to the White House and gave him a fish- 
ing rod to mark the start of National 
Boy Scout Week 

Easing the Path. Obviously well- 
briefed for his news conference, Nixon 
breezed through 24 questions in 30 min 
utes with only a few gaffes. Warily, as 
though they were still uncertain what 
to make of the man, U.S. headline-writ- 
ers have assiduously avoided calling the 
new President “R.M.N.,” on the model 
of “JiF.K." or “L.B.J..” or “Dick,” 
though they never boggled at “Ike.” 
For all that, his candor and directness 
have won him the increasing esteem of 
even his harsher critics in the press. He 
has appeared uncommonly open and re- 
sponsive; even when he feels that he 
must duck a question, he explains why 
it would be unwise to answer. The les- 
son of Lyndon Johnson's “credibility 
gap” does not seem to have been lost 
on Richard Nixon. By making that ef- 
fort, while beginning to move his Ad- 
ministration forward, he has already 
made the path of his presidency easter 


Nixon’s New Humor (Cont'd) 


As a wielder of behind-the-scenes in- 
fluence, South Carolina's Senator Strom 
Thurmond is sometimes pictured as a 


rival of Rasputin. In return for the 
South’s electoral support, the stories 
went, it was Thurmond who had final 


clearance on Richard Nixon's vice-pres- 
idential choice, Spiro Agnew, during 
the Republican Convention in Miami 
Nixon recently alluded to his Dixie 
friend with some of his newly discov 
ered humor. It was delivered at a din- 
ner of the Alfalfa Club, a group of top 
businessmen, professionals and Govern- 
ment officials that starts off the term of 
a new President by putting forward, as 
a joke, their own choice (this year’s 
joke: Harold Stassen) The way to pick 
a running mate, Nixon said, was to col- 
lect recommendations from fnends and 
politicians, and mull them over until 
the mind clears in the early morning soli- 


tude of a hotel room. “And then,” said 
the President, “you ask, ‘What's his 
name, Strom?’ 
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KISSINGER: THE USES AND LIMITS OF POWER 


ENERAL Curtis LeMay, the retired 

Air Force Chief of Staff, was at- 
tending a stag dinner in the country 
with old friends when the conversation 
turned to the recent appointment of 
Henry Kissinger as Assistant to the Pres- 
ident for National Security Affairs. The 
general stood and grumped: “I remem- 
ber him. He was a crypto-left-winger 
when he was teaching at Harvard and 
a dangerous pinko when he was serv- 
ing John Kennedy.” Another former 
general in the group arose and said, 
“Curt, I can forgive you occasionally 
for not knowing what you're talking 
about. But in this case it’s obvious you 
don’t know who you're talking about. 
You've mixed up Henry Kissinger with 
Arthur Schlesinger.” LeMay nodded 
sheepishly and sat down. 

Of course, it is difficult to keep track 
of all the intellectuals with strange- 
sounding names and unorthodox notions 
who orbit the campuses, think tanks 
and Government. While renowned in 
those circles, Henry Alfred Kissinger is 
not exactly, as Spiro Agnew might have 
said, a household name. Though he has 
never been a diplomat, he knows more 
foreign leaders than many State De- 
partment careerists. A superficial reading 
of some of his works makes him seem 
like a hawk, but many intellectual doves 
regard him as Richard Nixon's most as- 
tute appointment. Bonn, London and 
Paris may disagree on a score of is- 
sues, but they are in happy unanimity 
in their respect for him; even Moscow 
is not displeased. 


Two Great Temptations 


He advised three Administrations be- 
fore this one, and roundly criticized 
key policies of the Eisenhower, Kennedy 
and Johnson regimes. He has never 
held an important administrative job in 
Government but after only three weeks 
in his post, Kissinger has assembled a 
foreign-policy staff and structure in the 
White House basement that is already 
having a clear impact on the President's 
actions. 

From the moment of his selection in 
December, Government officials, fellow 
academics and journalists have scru- 
tinized his every move. William Buck- 
ley Wrote to him: “Not since Florence 
Nightingale has any public figure re- 
ceived such universal acclamation.” Sen- 
ator Jacob Javits commented that Kis- 
singer's appointment could prove to be 
the most significant the President has 
made, because “it is in foreign policy 
that the Nixon Administration will make 
its mark.” 

The two major questions about Kis- 
singer are: What does he stand for and 
how much power does he have? On 
the first, he has documented himself 
over a dozen years with many hun- 
dreds of pages on diplomatic history, 
military strategy and foreign relations— 
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although his views, seldom rigid, have 
evolved on a number of points. Per- 
haps the most interesting fact about 
him is that he has not fallen into either 
of the two great temptations that have 
beset American foreign policy in the past 
—excessive idealism and excessive prag- 
matism. He believes in the concept of 
order, but he does not believe that it is 
to be achieved through preaching or 
the imposition on others of a vision, how- 
ever noble, by force. He thinks it can 
be achieved only step by step with a 
clear view of one’s goal, but the great- 
est flexibility of method. He wants to 
teach the U.S., so lately come to in- 
ternational leadership, what he considers 
the alpha-to-omega lessons for a major 
power: the need for “greater concep- 


ty was negotiated without enough con- 
sideration for possible adverse effects: 
dismay in some Western European cap- 
itals over what was essentially a Moscow- 
Washington deal and the encouragement 
to some countries, like India and Ja- 
pan, to consider going the nuclear route 
alone. 

As to how much power Kissinger 
has, it is too soon to gauge his long- 
term influence on Nixon. For the pres- 
ent, he clearly has a great deal. He 
sees the President an average of 90 min- 
utes a day, apart from formal meetings 
of the National Security Council. Sec- 
retary of State William Rogers and Sec- 
retary of Defense Melvin Laird are not 
experts in their fields; Kissinger is in 
his. While Rogers and Laird have been 





THE NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 
Alpha-to-omega lessons in power. 


tualization.”’ He wants the nation to in- 
dulge in self-interrogation: “What are 
we attempting to do? How would we 
measure success? What kind of world 
are we trying to bring about?” 

He insists that the U.S. should un- 
derstand both the potentials and limi- 
tations of its strength. He believes that 
it has been too reluctant to “think in 
terms of power and equilibrium.” It 
has not grasped the fundamental im- 
portance of operating from the stable 
base of a widely accepted world view. 
In his philosophy, the empirical ap- 
proach that has served the U.S. so well 
in other fields can prove misleading in 
foreign affairs; it tends to produce ad 
hoc solutions pegged to the crisis of 
the moment, but not necessarily to pre- 
determined needs and interest. In re- 
alistic terms, no policy can be expected 
to succeed unless it anticipates not only 
the desired outcome but also the other 
side effects it may produce. For in- 
stance, the nuclear nonproliferation trea- 


relatively slow in reorganizing their 
mammoth departments, Kissinger im- 
mediately attracted attention by his 
speedy recruitment of staff members, 
many of them well-known specialists. 
Most of his aides were in place by In- 
auguration Day, and the Kissinger staff 
began immediately to grind out po- 
sition papers. 


A Certain Wariness 


As a result, Kissinger is already wide- 
ly suspected in Washington of being a 
would-be usurper of the powers tra- 
ditionally delegated to the State and De- 
fense Departments and other branches 
of Government. Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Chairman J, William Fulbright 
fears that the new NSC organization 
will “move in the direction of taking 
very important matters out of the hands 
of the traditional agencies, most of which 
felt a responsibility to Congress.” In 
the White House itself, one aide who is 
close to Nixon says: “Kissinger is seen 
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as tremendously talented, energetic and 
hard-working, going all the time. But 
there is a certain wariness about him 
and the whole empire he is building.” 
The President has been forced to issue 
repeated assurances that Secretary of 
State William Rogers is indeed the prin- 
cipal adviser on foreign policy, and the 
State Department the principal executor 
of that policy. 

Theoretically, Kissinger’s main job is 
not to advise the President on a par- 
ticular course of action in a given sit- 
uation, Rather it is to draw on the 
resources of the operating agencies—pri- 
marily State, Defense and the Central 
Intelligence Agency—and develop all 
the information and options available 
so that the President can reach de- 
cisions with the fullest possible under- 
standing of their ultimate implications. 


STUDY COMMITTEES 
Produce policy papers for National Security Council 


[sta [swore] [er] tL 


Regional committees headed by Asst. Secys. of Stote. 


Topic committees headed by officials from Depts. of Stote, 
Defense ond Treasury. Members of all committees drown from 
Kissinger’s staff, CLA and other Government departments 


PLANNING STAFF 
Kissinger ond aides 
Examine popers, moke suggestions. 


REVIEW BOARD 


Kissinger, chairman; chief planners of 
Depts. of State & Defense, CIA, Joint Chiefs 


Review policy papers and study options. 
Propose agenda for NSC. 


Members: Pres. Nixon, Vice Pres. Agnew, Secy, Rogers, Secy. Laird, 
Director OEP Lincoln. Sitting in: Kissinger, Dir. CIA, Chm. Joint Chiets 


NSC reviews the options from which President Nixon 


will make foreign policy decisions. 


Richardson, chairman; Deputy Secy. of Defense; 
Chm, Joint Chiefs; Dir. CIA; Kissinger 
Coordinate and carry ovt policy decisions. 





To that end, the machinery surrounding 
the National Security Council has been 
elaborately revised. 

“Foreign policy,” says Kissinger, “isn’t 
made by answering cables.” Nixon re- 
membered only too well the efforts dur- 
ing the Eisenhower Administration to 
establish a workable structure through 
the National Security Council, The 
forms were created, but there was not 
much in the way of ideas. In reaction, 
John Kennedy swept away the NSC sub- 
structure and relied on more sponta- 
neous methods. Lyndon Johnson vir- 
tually abandoned the NSC and used 
the “Tuesday luncheon” with top ad- 
visers as the principal form of deliber- 
ation. The meetings were so informal 
that there is no known official record 
of the discussions or the decisions made 
over the table. There was no machinery 
for the systematic follow- 
up of policy. 

Nixon came into office de- 
termined to restore some of 
the formalities of the Ei- 
senhower years and at the 
same time make them more 
creative. As in the past, there 
are five planning subcom- 
mittees with responsibility 
for as many areas of the 
world, Now, however, they 
will come under the NSC in- 
stead of the State Depart- 
ment, although an Assistant 
Secretary of State will act 
as chairman of each, To 
these are being added five 
groups set up by function 
(see chart). 


No Basement Policy 


After the subgroups com- 
plete work on a given issue, 
the conclusions are sent to 
a new NSC review board, 
chaired by Kissinger. Here 
competing views are refined 
and new material can be 
added. It is Kissinger’s re- 
view board that prepares the 
final working document for 
NSC consideration, Finally, 
after an NSC decision has 
been made, overseeing its 
implementation among the 
departments becomes the re- 
sponsibility of a committee 
headed by Under Secretary 
of State Elliot Richardson, 
Kissinger is a member of 
that body as well. 

How well this machinery 
will work remains to be seen. 
Kissinger insists that the or- 
ganizational changes that 
give the National Security 
staff formal responsibility 
for coordination of planning 
will create neither a_bot- 
tleneck nor a trespass on 
the rights of Cabinet officers 
such as Rogers and Laird. 
“I’m not making policy in 





the White House basement,” he con- 
tends. “When policy comes to be seen 
as my policy, then I've failed.’ He adds: 
“If Cabinet officers sense that I use 
this position to regulate the flow of in- 
formation so that the outcome is in the 
direction of my preferred point of view, 
then I’ve lost my effectiveness.” Since 
taking office, Kissinger has said noth- 
ing publicly on substantive issues. 


Caustically Critical 


Kissinger’s somewhat anguished pro- 
testations that he knows his place may 
not avail him much. The middle ech- 
elons of the State Department, for in- 
stance, are always fearful of being tram- 
pled upon by the White House staff; it 
was no different when McGeorge Bun- 
dy held Kissinger’s post. Critics have 
sometimes accused Kissinger of having 
an ego as big as his intellect. They 
have raised eyebrows at the fact that 
he worked for different Administrations 
(nothing very unusual as such), and 
noted that, while serving as Candidate 
Nelson Rockefeller's foreign-policy ad- 
viser, he was often caustically critical 
of Richard Nixon. The inevitable crack 
that traveled from Harvard to the cor- 
ridors of the State Department: “I won- 
der who’s Kissinger now.” 

Humility is not his hallmark. When 
he served as a consultant to the Ken- 
nedy Administration, he disagreed with 
its European policy. He pressed his views 
insistently and was indignant when they 
were ignored. He resigned because of 
that. “I think I was right on the sub- 
stance,” he says now, “but I was in- 
sensitive in my reaction.’ While he was 
working for Rockefeller, he was told 
once that a speech he had written was 
being redone. “When Nelson buys a Pi- 
casso,” he snapped, “he does not hire 
four house painters to improve it.” 

He is of average height, compact 
build, sandy-haired, composed and in- 
conspicuous. He is 45, but he easily 
could pass for several years less—or 
more. Horn-rimmed glasses obscure 
his grey eyes. On first meeting, he 
can smile shyly and even indulge in pro- 
fessorial persiflage, as if to belie his rep- 
utation for being brusque with col- 
leagues, students and office help. “There 
cannot be a crisis next week,” he 
jokes, in a softly Germanic accent. 
“My schedule is already full.” 

Indeed it is. In setting up the new ma- 
chinery and addressing the problems 
that confront the Nixon Administration, 
Kissinger has been working six days a 
week from 7:30 a.m. to near midnight. 
His new bachelor quarters overlooking 
Rock Creek Park are a shambles; he 
got home to dress for an intimate White 
House dinner one night unsure whether 
he would find a dinner jacket and black 
tie, He arrived back at the White House 
20 minutes late. The critic who has al- 
ways demanded “creativity” of govern- 
ment smiles wanly and says he dreads 
the moment when someone will ap- 
proach him with a new idea; he fears 
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he might not have time to consider it. 
For the time being, he says, he is living 
off “intellectual capital.” 

The NSC has been meeting twice a 
week. So far there have been no far- 
reaching decisions on any major issue, 
but interim decisions of considerable sig- 
nificance are being made for the fu- 
ture. In some of them, Kissinger’s think- 
ing has been clearly evident. 

In confronting the Middle East, there 
was no time for exhaustive review be- 
fore a decision was made. The new Ad- 
ministration inherited insistent pressure 
for concerted action by the four big pow- 
ers. A hurried staff survey produced 
seven options that really amounted to 
three broad choices: do nothing, press 
for an overall settlement, or work for 
smaller measures of amelioration. The 
first and third alternatives were dis- 
missed. Too much is at stake in a sit- 
uation that some in Washington com- 
pare to the pre-World War I Balkans. 
At his first press conference, Nixon 
stressed this grave view. Then the Ad- 
ministration answered the French re- 
quest for Big Four action by agreeing 
to explore the question at the United Na- 
tions. The idea is that the U.S. would ac- 
tually join a formal Big Four meeting 
only if earlier talks showed that results 
were likely. 


Skeptical Questions 


On Viet Nam, an initial canvass of 
Government departments produced no 
very deep insights for the NSC. There- 
fore Kissinger’s staff sent out a new re- 
quest, National Security Council Mem- 
orandum No. 1, which posed about three 
dozen questions, some of them exhaus- 
tively detailed. The tone of the query 
was skeptical. Consequently, those in 
the bureaucracy who are relatively op- 
timistic about the state of the war were 
upset. For others, who believe the war ef- 
fort is still going badly and that the Sai- 
gon government's position is not im- 
proving as it should, it was a welcome 
opportunity to get their view on rec- 
ord, The gist of some questions: What 
support would the anti-Communists in 
the South be able to muster if they 
had to compete politically with the Na- 
tional Liberation Front? Would the pac- 
ification effort survive another major 
Communist assault? What are the real 
prospects for the South Vietnamese 
army to hold its own without U.S. com- 
bat units? 

The deadline for answers is this week. 
While the Administration gropes for a 
new handle on the negotiations and the 
war itself, the U.S. delegation at the 
Paris talks has been seeking agreement 
on restoring the demilitarized zone that 
separates North and South Viet Nam. 
It is also trying to arrange prisoner ex- 
changes. More generally, it is exploring 
the possibility of mutual U-.S.-North 
Vietnamese troop withdrawals. 

Aside from the formal talks at the 
Hotel Majestic, American representa- 


continued on page 20 
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From Furth to the White House Basement 


iy the German city of Fiirth, in Mid- 
dle Franconia, few people remem- 
ber the Kissingers. Before World War 
II, Henry Kissinger’s father Louis, 
now 82 and living in Manhattan with 
his wife Paula, was a respected Stu- 
dienrat, or high school teacher. The 
family enjoyed a middle-class life: a 
five-room flat, many books, a ser- 
vant and a piano, which young Heinz 
avoided practicing whenever possible. 
He preferred soccer. 

When the Nazis gained power, life 
became difficult and dangerous. 
“The other children would beat us 
up,” Henry recalls now. His father 
was forced to retire, but thought that 
the madness would pass and tried to 
wait it out. Finally the pressure be- 
came too much. Concerned that 
Heinz and a younger brother, Wal- 
ter, would not get a proper educa- 
tion, Louis Kissinger took his family 
to America in 1938. 

e 

The father did not have an easy 
time in New York. Unable to get a 
teaching post, he wound up working 
in an office. To this day, his heart is in 
Firth. He has been back to visit twice, 
and two weeks ago wrote to the local 
newspaper to ask for clippings of sto- 
ries about his son. Heinz, who soon 
became Henry, adapted much more 
easily. In Germany, he had been an 
average student. In Manhattan's 
George Washington High School, he 
became a straight-A pupil. 

After going on active duty in the 
Army in 1943, Kissinger soon found 
himself an interrogator in counter-in- 
telligence. At one point, though only 
a sergeant, he was put in charge of ad- 
ministering a small German town, 
then a county with a population of 
140,000. Later he was assigned to 
the faculty of an Army intelligence 
school in Oberammergau, teaching 
modern German history to officers 
ranking as high as lieutenant col- 
onel. The disparity in military status 
became embarrassing. In 1946, he 
was made a civilian employee of the 
Army, with a salary of $10,000 and 
a captain’s rank in the Army Re- 
serve. But by the next year he was 
restless. “I know nothing,” he told a 
friend. He won a Government schol- 
arship that began his long association 
with Harvard. 

. 

As a student, he was brilliant. He 
won his B.A. in government in three 
years, summa cum laude. His doc- 
torate came in 1954. By then he 
was serving as a consultant to a num- 
ber of Government agencies, teaching 
at Harvard and running a group 
called the Harvard International 
Seminar, which sponsored student ex- 
change programs, It was partially sub- 


sidized by CIA funds secretly chan- 
neled through foundations. Kissinger 
now says that he was unaware of 
the subsidy until the story of CIA 
funding came out two years ago. 
Kissinger was married in 1949 to 
the former Ann Fleischer; they were 
divorced in 1964, and their two chil- 
dren, Elizabeth, 9, and David, 7, live 
with her in Belmont, Mass. Those 
who have known him for many 
years say that he has mellowed since 
the divorce. One Harvard colleague 
observes: “Until the divorce, he had 
had a string of victories. The break- 
up was something new.” He lost 30 
Ibs. His students found him more 
approachable, his classes more con- 
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genial. He was able to spend more 
time reading novels and history. 

After 1954, his interest in strategic 
studies became paramount. He pub- 
lished Nuclear Weapons and Foreign 
Policy, and Kissinger became a full 
member in that segment of the in- 
tellectual community—the new tech- 
nocracy of academic experts in pub- 
lic affairs—that is now never far 
from Government. 

Kissinger was already consultant 
to the director of the NSC’s Psy- 
chological Strategy Board. Nelson 
Rockefeller took him on in 1956 as 
director of special Rockefeller Broth- 
ers Fund studies. Though Nixon read 
Nuclear Weapons and Foreign Pol- 
icy and sent Kissinger an admiring 
note, the two met only a year ago at 
a Christmas party. “We both hate 
cocktail parties, Kissinger recalls, 
“and we were both trying to avoid 
making small talk.” When Nixon 
moved into the Oval Office, Kissinger 
found himself close by in the White 
House basement. They have had no 
difficulty avoiding small talk 








tives in Paris have maintained informal 
contacts with North Vietnamese envoys 
at a secret location. These unofficial dis- 
cussions have accomplished nothing so 
far. The idea of continuing them ac- 
cords with the approach Kissinger out- 
lined just before Nixon appointed him: 
Washington and Hanoi should settle 
whatever issues they can between them, 
while leaving as many internal Viet- 
namese questions as possible to the Viet- 
namese themselves. Like Nixon, Kis- 
singer has not attacked the basic U.S. 
commitment in Viet Nam, though he 
has been critical of Lyndon Johnson's 
“ad hoc decisions made under pressure.” 
While working for Rockefeller, Kissing- 
er framed a plan for mutual U.S.-North 
Vietnamese military withdrawal, leading 
eventually to a political settlement. 


The New Linkage 


Perhaps the most complicated and 
fateful issue facing the Nixon Admin- 
istration—and one likely to be unre- 
solved long after the Vietnamese war 
has ended—is an agreement on arms re- 
straint with the Russians. Because the 
Johnson Administration and the Soviets 
agreed last summer to begin talks aimed 
at holding down offensive and defensive 
nuclear weaponry, the Nixon Admin- 
istration expects to come under increas- 
ing domestic pressure to follow through 
with the negotiations. The President has 
said repeatedly that he favors such talks, 
but he has added a crucial new el- 
ement to the equation by linking the 
arms question to the general political at- 
mosphere in the world. What Wash- 
ington is now saying to Moscow, in 
effect, is that the U.S. requires an ear- 
nest of good intentions. 

Will the Soviets now continue to 
back the Arab states down the line, keep- 
ing the flash point high with military as- 
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sistance and advisers? Will the Russians 
make a more active effort to induce 
Hanoi to compromise? Will the old cy 
cle of crisis and relaxation in West Ber- 
lin continue? The Nixon Administration 
does not hold out for a full settlement 
on any or all of these problems as a pre- 
condition of arms talks. It doubts that 
any general, genuine détente is possible 
in the immediate future. Rather, it hopes 
to make the world “less risky and more 
tolerable,” as one official puts it. 

For its part, Washington is making 
some conciliatory gestures, Nixon’s re- 
quest for prompt Senate approval of 
the nuclear nonproliferation treaty is 
one example. Another is that he no 
longer asks “clear-cut superiority” for 
the U.S. in nuclear capability, as he 
did during the campaign, but now speaks 
of “sufficiency.” 

The linkage of arms and political is- 
sues is a reversal of the approach dur- 
ing the Kennedy and Johnson years, 
when the U.S, pursued limited nuclear 
pacts with the Russians regardless of 
other considerations, Kissinger spelled 
out his reasoning most recently in an 
essay published two months ago: “The 
risk is great that if there is no penalty 
for [Soviet] intransigence, there is no in- 
centive for reconciliation. The Kremlin 
may use negotiations—including arms 
control—as a safety valve to dissipate 
Western suspicions rather than as a se- 
rious endeavor to resolve concrete dis- 
putes or to remove the scourge of war.” 

Implicit in this approach is the be- 
lief that weaponry itself, even the de- 
structive power of nuclear arms, is 
not to blame for the cold war con- 
frontations that might produce general 
war. With the possible exception of 
the Cuban missile crisis, the major ten- 
sion points since World War II have de- 
veloped over what Kissinger terms 
problems of “structure”—the two Ger- 
manys, the two Koreas, the two Viet 


Nams, the Arab-Israeli impasse. Dan- 
gerous turmoil in Asia, Africa and 
Latin America, of course, is a legacy 
of events that began long before most 
people had ever heard of atoms, let 
alone atom bombs. The Nixon Ad- 
ministration apparently views the weap- 
ons issue by itself with less urgency 
than its predecessor did 


At a Crossroads 


M.LT. Professor George Rathjens, 
who was until 1965 assistant to the di- 
rector of the Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency, summarized the case 
for prompt action last month: “We are 
in effect at a crossroads, We and the So- 
viet Union now have a better chance 
than we are likely to have in the fore- 
seeable future to make decisions that 
may enable us to avoid or at least mod- 
erate another spiral in the strategic- 
arms race.” 

But the Nixon Administration thinks 
it has considerable leeway. It believes 
that no vital decisions must be made in 
the next few months, at least, that would 
commit the U.S. irrevocably to further 
nuclear escalation. During this period, 
a determination can be made whether 
broad-scale talks with the Russians are 
feasible 

Meanwhile, the U.S. debate over 
the arms question is taking on na- 
tional proportions, spurred largely by 
the anti-ballistic missile (ABM) project 
called Sentinel. Until 1967, McNamara 
resisted pressure from the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff to go ahead with this type of 
weapon. Many scientists and civilian 
planners argued that it was always eas- 
ier and cheaper for the adversary to im- 
prove his offensive equipment by using 
decoys, multiple warheads and other 
devices, than it was for the other side 
to build an adequate defense. It thus 
seemed wiser to continue to improve 
the U.S. offensive capability, thereby 
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METTERNICH 
Toward coalitions of shared purposes. 


perpetuating what the planners call “‘as- 
sured destruction,” the ability to dev- 


astate the Soviet Union even after 
absorbing a first strike 

While work on new U.S, offensive 
missiles continued, the Russians ac- 


celerated expansion of their attack 
force at a faster rate than Washington 
had anticipated, and had begun de- 
ploying their own ABM system around 
Moscow. The Soviet catch-up drive, to- 
gether with China’s nuclear development 
program and the approaching 1968 elec 
tion, finally pushed the Johnson Ad- 
ministration into the ABM competition 
Under Johnson, the U.S. planned a so- 


called “thin” ABM system, at, an es 
timated cost of $5 billion, to protect 
against a relatively primitive Chinese 
missile attack in the 1970s. However, 
many believe that the project, once 
begun, would inevitably grow into a 


“thick” defense against a Russian strike 
at a cost of $50 billion or more. Last 
week the Nixon Administration 
porarily halted work on the Sentinel 
pending a new review. Intelligence re- 
ports indicate that the Russians, prob- 
ably because they questioned its ef- 
ficiency, last year slowed installation 
of their ABM system 

What is relatively certain is that 
the U.S. at the moment retains the ca- 
pacity to decimate any enemy, although 
the Russians have come a long way 
in catching up in numerical terms 
Both sides are pressing ahead with tech- 
nical advances, although the U.S. has 
a substantial lead. One example: the new- 
est Russian missile, the SS-13, is rough- 
ly the equivalent of the U.S Minuteman 
I, which is already being replaced 
with a later, much improved model. 
A still more modern weapon, containing 
multiple warheads capable of individual 


tem- 
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targeting (the MIRV missile), will be op- 
erational in about two years. Russia is 
also working on a MIRV. In the cat- 
egory of warheads available for use 
in what the military call a “wargasm”— 
a ghastly coinage meaning a sudden, 
total conflict—the Pentagon reported 
only last month that the U.S. leads 
4,200 to 1,200. 

The distinctions are to some extent ac- 
ademic. Each side can now substantially 
destroy the other even without striking 
the first blow, and marginal changes in 
either quantity or quality of weapons 
will not change that fact. Hence a rough 
balance exists. Both sides are also spend- 
ing heavily, However, proportional to 
gross national product, the military bur- 
den weighs less on the U.S. than on Rus- 
sia. Mutual escalation could only end 
in a new balance at a higher and more ex- 
pensive level 

Kissinger has a long record of pro- 
nouncements on nuclear issues; it was 
in this field that he first made his name 
Yet his work has at times been open to 
varying interpretations. In his first ma- 
jor book, Nuclear Weapons and For- 
eign Policy, he said that limited nu- 
clear war was containable and therefore 
conceivable, He later backed away from 
that theory; yet for a time colleagues 
mirthfully referred to him as “Dr. 
Strangelove, East” (Physicist Edward 
Teller held the Western title). But his 
main argument, which eventually be- 
came U.S. policy, was that the old mas- 
Sive-retaliation approach of the middle- 
‘SOs was irrational because it offered no 
real alternative between surrender and 
wholesale annihilation: “It does not 
make sense to threaten suicide in order 
to prevent eventual death.” John Foster 
Dulles’ policies in general seemed 
“one-dimensional” to Kissinger 


A Legitimate Order 


In the first book, and in The Ne- 
cessity for Choice (1960), he seemed to 
be highly skeptical of the chance for suc- 
cessful negotiations with the Russians 
and of U.S. capacity to bargain with a 
power that viewed the world so dif- 
ferently. “To us,” he wrote, “a treaty 
has a legal and not only a utilitarian sig- 
nificance, a moral and not only a prac- 
tical In the Soviet view, a con- 
cession is merely a phase in a contin- 
uing struggle.” He also has doubts about 
the notion that as Russia evolves into a 
more liberal society, it will necessarily 
be more tractable. “In some respects,” 
he said recently, “it was easier to deal 
with Stalin than with this timid, me- 
diocre leadership that lets crises de- 
velop and has missiles.” 

Particular decisions to arm or dis- 
arm, to talk or to remain silent, must, 
in his view, be keyed to current op- 
portunities rather than past failures. 
What remains constant is his concern 
with the fundamental uses of strength. 
The U.S. has not quite grasped an 
axiom that European statesmen had long 
ago mastered; peace is not a universal re- 
alization of one nation’s desires, but a 
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KISSINGER & BOSS 
Away from ad hoc decisions. 


general acceptance of a concept of an 
“international order.” It may chafe all 
concerned, but irritation is acceptable 
if no one’s survival is threatened. In 
his history of the post-Napoleonic pe 
riod, A World Restored, and in writing 
of the later fusion of German states, Kis- 
singer displayed admiration for Met- 
ternich of Austria, Castlereagh of Brit 
ain and Bismarck of Prussia. 

They were all reactionaries who stood 
in the way of republicanism, to be sure, 
but Metternich and Castlereagh par- 
ticularly understood the need for “le- 
gitimate” political structures, for sat 
isfying national (if not popular) aspi- 
rations, for balancing the powers of 
their day. Says Kissinger: “An inter- 
national order, the basic arrangements 
of which are accepted by all the major 
powers, may be called ‘legitimate.’ ” The 
world conceived in the Congress of Vi 
enna ultimately crumbled, but only after 
a century of relative peace. The Ger- 
many constructed by Bismarck blun 
dered into a fate of blood and new 
division, but only after the Iron Chan- 
cellor lost power. And the failures give 
Kissinger another lesson to teach Amer- 
icans: great states disintegrate, and so 
can theirs, “Nothing is more difficult 
for Americans to understand than the 
possibility of tragedy.” 

Kissinger is European by birth and a 
Europeanist by doctrine. For the U.S., 
he says, “international success or fail- 
ure will ultimately be determined in 
the Atlantic area.” His constant theme 
in criticizing the Kennedy and Johnson 
Administrations’ approach to the At- 
lantic Alliance was that they operated 
from insufficient understanding and flex- 
ibility. In his view, once the Marshall 
Plan had served its purpose and NATO 
was firmly established, American pre- 
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dominance made less and less sense. 
Washington's master plans for Western 
Europe became increasingly irrelevant. 
Why should not Charles de Gaulle pur- 
sue his own vision of a European third 
force? Why should the military com- 
mander of NATO always be an Amer- 
ican? For Kissinger, who believes that 
the age of superpowers is drawing to 
an end, the growth of independence in 
Western Europe is natural and desirable. 
When he travels to Western Europe 
next week with Nixon and Rogers, the 
tour will be something of a personal tri- 
umph for Kissinger. It represents, if 
only symbolically at the moment, a re- 
newal of the kind of relationship that 
he has advocated, Europeans are in- 
tensely, if not always justifiably, sus- 
picious of American attempts to guide 
their policies, and are increasingly re- 
sentful of the growing U.S. involvement 
in their economies. Kissinger believes 
that the Atlantic nations can cooperate 
closely in many spheres, once they can 
agree on what he calls “coalitions of 
shared purposes.” Precisely what these 
purposes will be, beyond the obvious mu- 
tual interest of defense, remains to be 
worked out by Nixon diplomacy. 


The Disraeli Conservative 


Kissinger calls himself a political in- 
dependent. “If I were in 19th century 
Great Britain,” he says, “I might be a 
Disraeli Conservative in domestic af- 
fairs, but not in foreign policy.” Dis- 
raeli was an unabashed imperialist. Kis- 
singer, by contrast, believes that U.S. 
power must not be spread too thinly, es- 
pecially in politically underdeveloped 
areas that Americans little understand. 

It is curious that Henry Kissinger, 
the futurist who demands that the U.S. 
look far ahead before deciding what to 
do tomorrow morning, should be so 
much at home in the 19th century. How- 
ever, states and statesmen were more pre- 
dictable during that period, and the 
margin for error was a little greater. 
He is not alone in arguing that the 
U.S. could benefit from reading—and 
understanding—history. “The pre-emi- 
nent task of American foreign policy,” 
he has said, “ought to be to get some rep- 
utation for steadiness. Whether we are 
dangerous to our enemies one can ar- 
gue, but we are murder on our friends. 
We will not get steadiness unless we 
can have a certain philosophy of what 
we are trying to do.” 

That 19th century certitude, of course, 
should still be supplemented by instinct, 
another essential trait in an age when 
the only rapid communications were be- 
tween a man’s brain and hand. Kis- 
singer, in A World Restored, quotes a 
line from Metternich: “I was born to 
make history, not to write novels, and 
if I guess correctly, this is because I 
know.” As he helps Richard Nixon make 
history, Kissinger will have to make 
some knowing guesses himself, probably 
fateful ones. The U.S. can hope that Kis- 
singer, a man of brilliant intellect, will 
guess correctly—and that Nixon guessed 
correctly in choosing him. 
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INVESTIGATIONS 
Pueblo and L.B.J. 


In the anguished hours after the sei- 
zure of U.S.S. Pueblo, the Navy des- 
perately charted a plan to recapture 
her. In fact, Pueblo was doomed, both 
by prior military ineptitude and Wash- 
ington’s well-founded fears of the con- 
sequences of any such action. 

Testifying before the Navy court of in- 
quiry in Coronado, Calif., last week, 
Rear Admiral George L. Cassell, for- 
mer assistant chief of staff for Pacific 
Fleet Operations, said that the Navy 
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CAPTAIN JOHN WILLIAMS 
The advice was simple: don’t do it. 


launched its rescue mission immediately 
after the capture. Two U.S. Navy de- 
stroyers, U.S.S. Truxton and U.SS. 
Higbee, were ordered to sail to Won- 
san. Under heavy air cover and backed 
up by a U.S. ultimatum to the North Ko- 
reans, Higbee was to dash into Wonsan 
harbor and escort Pueblo to safety. How- 
ever, noted Cassell, the plan was ve- 
toed by “higher authority.” 

That higher authority was Lyndon 
Johnson. As the destroyers headed out, 
the President called a conference in the 
White House with top military and for- 
eign-affairs aides. The advice Johnson re- 
ceived was simply: Don’t do it. John- 
son wholeheartedly concurred. Said he: 
“| don’t want another war.” One par- 
ticipant recalls that there was little de- 
bate. “On this one,” he says, “there 
were no hawks, there were no doves. It 
was unanimous. Apart from the danger 
of starting another war with North Ko- 
rea, it was obvious to the President 
and his advisers that the rescue at- 
tempt would almost certainly result in 
the immediate death of Pueblo's crew.” 





Documents or Lives? Last week's 
hearings gave Pueblo’s men the first op- 
portunity to show their devotion to their 
skipper, Commander Lloyd (“Pete”) Bu- 
cher. Without exception, they substan- 
tially corroborated Bucher’s testimony 
that the ship could not have been de- 
fended. The hearings did not go as 
well for two other officers, however. 

Lieut. Stephen R. Harris, who was 
in charge of Pueblo's highly classified re- 
search spaces, was called on to explain 
his failure to destroy mounds of clas- 
sified documents that ultimately fell into 
North Korean hands. Harris testified 
that he did not have enough weighted 
bags to sink the documents. When one 
man was wounded by machine-gun fire 
as he tried to toss one of the bags over- 
board, Harris decided to keep the men 
inside to try to burn the documents. 
The lack of time, the confusion, and 
the smoke from smoldering documents 
on the deck made his mission impos- 
sible, he said. However, two other of- 
ficers testified that they had been able 
to destroy classified documents under 
their control. And despite the machine- 
gun fire, they said, they had ventured 
on deck and had not been hit 

The issue was made even more con- 
fusing by a Navy intelligence expert, 
Captain John H. D. Williams. He main- 
tained that every scrap of classified paper 
on Pueblo, all 2,000 pounds of it, could 
and should have been destroyed. Wil- 
liams said that the entire crew should 
have been released from general quar- 
ters to carry the material into one non- 
essential compartment. There it could 
have been doused in gasoline and 
burned. An icy, self-assured officer, Wil- 
liams made it clear that in his opinion 
Bucher and Harris had all the destruc- 
tion equipment they needed. All that 
was missing was the ingenuity to do 
the job. And, he indicated, that task in 
his view was more important than sav- 
ing sailors’ lives. 

No Air Cover. As serious as Wil- 
liams’ implications were, even more 
damaging was the fact that Rear Ad- 
miral Frank L. Johnson, then Com- 
mander of Naval Forces, Japan, had 
knowingly failed to provide available 
air cover for the vessel. The details 
were not made public, but when Pueb- 
Jo's sister surveillance ship, U.S.S. Ban- 
ner, had earlier cruised off North Korea, 
Admiral Johnson requested half a doz- 
en or more Air Force F-105 fighters 
for air cover. The fighters were flown 
from Okinawa to South Korea, where 
they were kept on “strip alert,” ready 
to go to Banner's aid. Inexplicably, Ad- 
miral Johnson did not request the same 
protection for Pueblo, which was sta- 
tioned far closer to the Korean main- 
land. Instead, the F-105s remained on 
stand-by alert on Okinawa, 900 miles 
from the hapless spy ship It was no ex- 
cuse that, even if the aircraft had been 
ready to defend Puedio Lyndon John- 
son might weil have refused them per- 
mission to take off for the very same 
reason that he embargoed the Navy's 
19th century-style rescue mission. 
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|! looked like a massive, inflamed ab- 
scess bursting with reddish-brown pus. 
The huge bubble of oi! and natural gas 
boiling up from beneath the surface of 
Santa Barbara Channel at a rate of al- 
most 1,000 gallons an hour spilled across 
the blue water for eleven days. It final- 
ly coated an area of at least 400 square 
miles and fouled 40 miles of incom- 
parable beach front with acrid, tarlike 
slime. Time Correspondent Robert An- 
son, flying over the despoiled sea, found 
the fumes noxious at 1,000 feet. 

Anson also found the mood of quiet, 
elegant Santa Barbara as black as the 
waves that lapped its coastline. The 
shores and neat marinas were disaster 
areas. The town was crowded with wea- 
ry, worried men—Coast Guardsmen, 
chemists, geologists, conservationists. 
Along the defiled beaches, convicts from 
state conservation camps joined hun- 
dreds of oil workers in heaving shov- 
elfuls of oil-soaked sand and straw into 
waiting trucks. 

On the misty horizon, 5} miles off 
shore, 100 oil workers struggled des- 
perately on Union Oil Co.'s 150-ft.- 
high Platform A, beneath which oil 
was leaking steadily from a fissure in 
the ocean floor. Barges carrying 15,000 
barrels of sealant were towed to the 
platform, where the crew pumped the 
plasticlike substance down into a 
3,500-ft. hole in the ocean's bottom at 
a rate of 1,500 barrels an hour, For 
days, capping efforts had been stymied 
by high seas, and escaping oil had con- 
tinued to spread out from the long-leg- 
ged rig at the rate of three miles per 
hour, cutting a devastating swath 
through the water 

Threatened Haven. Sea life and birds 
suffered a sad fate. Cormorants and 
grebes dived into the oily swells for 
fish, most never to surface alive. All 
along the mucky shoreline, birds lay 
dead or dying, unable to raise their oil- 
soaked feathers. Survivors were rushed 
to one or three centers nearby to be 
cleaned in a chemical solution, then care- 
fully wrapped to stave off pneumonia 
and placed in warm pens to recover, 
Of the more than 500 birds brought in 
by week's end, two-thirds had survived. 
The fouled waters threatened thousands 
of rookeries on the Santa Barbara Is- 
lands, haven for the sea elephant, the 
Guadalupe fur seal (once thought ex- 
tinct) and the rare sea otter. 

Almost as worrisome to conserva- 
uonists were the chemicals dropped from 
planes and boats to disperse and dis- 
solve the slick. Botanist Michael Neush- 
ul of the University of California re- 
called the 1957 breakup off Baja Cal- 
ifornia of the tanker Tampico, which 
dumped 59,000 barrels of diesel oil into 
the Pacific and “utterly impoverished an- 
imal life’ in the area for five years, In 
1967, when the Torrey Canyon—car- 
rying crude—spilled 100,000 tons into 
the English Channel, 90% of the an- 
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imal loss was caused by detergents used 
to clean up the oil. As for Santa Bar- 
bara, Neushul figures that such grazing 
organisms as limpets and abalones are 
in the greatest danger, Even as he spoke, 
oil emulsified by the surf sank to the bot- 
tom, killing lobsters, sea urchins, mus- 
sels, clams and some fish. Inevitably, 
plants would prosper at the expense of 
animals. Said Neushul: “This could lead 
to a drastic ecological imbalance.” 
Nothing to Fear. In 1967, Santa Bar- 
bara Officials, fearing that oil rigs off- 
shore would pollute local waters, per- 
suaded the Interior Department to cre- 
ate a two-mile buffer zone beyond the 
state’s demarcation line where no drill- 
ing could take place. When oil slicks 
began to appear along the shoreline 
last year, Santa Barbara begged then 





Secretary of Interior Stewart Udall for 
an extension of the buffer, which would 
have encompassed the area occupied 
by the Union Oil rig and avoided the 
present disaster. Udall assured the town 
officials that the Federal Government 
would keep a close eye on the drilling. 
“Always, Interior and oil officials led 
us to believe we had nothing to fear,” 
says Santa Barbara County Supervisor 
George Clyde. The Government, of 
course, profited by the drilling; last year 
it made $1.6 billion in rentals, royalties 
and bonus payments from the Santa Bar- 
bara concession. The block that includ- 
ed the leaky Union well was good for 
$61.4 million in bonus revenues to the 
Federal Government. 

Expanding Mass. The management 
of Union Oil Co. was understandably ret- 
icent about divulging fully what went 
wrong on Platform A, which it managed 
in consortium with Gulf, Mobil and Tex- 
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aco. After getting permission to cut some 
corners from the LS Geological Sur- 
vey, an arm of the Interior Department 
that has the respons:mity of enforcing 
federal laws governing drilling, Union 
Oil went ahead and drilled A-21. Having 
burrowed down 3,500 ft. below the 
ocean floor, the riggers than began to re- 
trieve the pipe in order to replace a drill 
bit. Ata point during the withdrawal, the 
driling “mud,” which is constantly 
pumped into the well to maintain pres- 
sure, became dangerously inadequate for 
the job. The well blew, An initial attempt 
to cap the hole was successful, but that 
led to a tremendous buildup of pressure 
The expanding mass widened a fissure, 
and the released gas and oil bubbled and 
boiled through the crack and up 700 ft 
to the surface. Essentially, when the fate- 
ful fissure occurred, Union was operating 
below regular federal—and far below 
California—standards. 

While known in Southern California 
as “the go-go company,” Union also 
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has picked up something of a repu- 
tation as a polluter. Only two weeks 
ago, the company was accused of dump- 
ing 1,500 barrels of crude into the Santa 
Ana River after a mud slide broke a pipe- 
line. Twice in 1967, the company was 
brought up on violations of Califorma 
fish and game statutes for polluting Los 
Angeles harbor. Indeed, its competitors 
complain that Union is giving the in- 
dustry a bad name. After the disaster, 
representatives of oil companies oper- 
ating rigs off Santa Barbara met qui- 
etly to decide, as one participant put it, 
whether “to take the drop from the gal- 
lows together.” Reluctantly, they agreed 
to back Union—at least for the ume 
being. 

For Richard Nixon, who has had lit- 
tle time to act on the strong recom- 
mendations of his environmental task 
force, the Santa Barbara disaster was a 
reminder of the ineffective, 15-year-old 
laws that rule offshore drilling. Nixon 
promised to put fresh teeth in federal 
regulations “so that this kind of in- 
cident will not occur again." But his Sec- 
retary of the Interior did little to re- 
inforce the President’s pledge. Nixon 
had sent Walter Hickel to the disaster 
area in a presidential jet. At first, Hick- 
el impressed Santa Barbarans by per- 
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suading all oil companies in the area to 
suspend operations. Then, inexplicably, 
Hickel reversed himself, only to re-re- 
verse his stand two days later and close 
the rigs down again. Hickel’s ambiv- 
alence and his defense of Union Oil in- 
furiated conservationists, who noted that 
the Secretary had close relations with 
the oil industry while Governor of Alas- 
ka. Nor were the citizens of the oil- 
soaked town reassured. “I have the feel- 
ing,” said Fred Eissler of the Sierra 
Club, “that if Hickel walked into San- 
ta Barbara mght now, the people would 
tar and feather him And God knows, 
we have plenty of both 

Mother Earth. Much the same re- 
ception greeted Union Oil President 
Fred Hartley when he traveled to Wash- 
ington last week to appear before the 
Senate Public Works subcommittee on 
air and water pollution. Hartley, who ts 
a blunt, short-tempered executive, had 
dismissed the tragedy as “Mother Earth 
letting the oil come out” At the hear- 
ings, the Senators were already grum- 
bling that the Interior Department had 
not bothered to send a representative 
Hartley did not help his cause by say 
ing: “Im amazed at the publicity for 
the loss of a few birds ° Most heated 
were his exchanges with Maines con- 
servation-minded Edmund Muskie, but 
it appeared that the Senator would have 
the last word. The Democrat's Water 
Quality Improvement bill, which was 
waylaid during the 90th Congress, was 
given a much better chance of passage 
in the wake of the Santa Barbara foul- 
up. Even the American Petroleum In- 
stitute, which had represented the in- 
dustry in fighting the bill, now gave its 
blessings. Among other things, the bill 
would subject ships and installations, 
such as oil rigs, to fines as high as 
$5,000 for spillage Willful violators 
would be liable for damage up to $15 
million. Moreover, rigs would have to 
meet quality standards of the state or in- 
terstate control agency 

By week’s end, oil workers had man- 
aged to seal the well off Santa Barbara 
with concrete, making it finally as dead 
as the multitude of creatures, from sea 
urchins to seals, that it had doomed. Fac- 
ing Union was a brace of lawsuits, no- 
tably one for $1.3 billion on behalf of 
all damaged parties, and another by Cal 
ifornia’s attorney genera! During eleven 
days, the weil had spouted more than 
200 thousand gallons. Drilling will 
doubtless resume quickly, but it may 
take years before the ecological bal- 
ance of Santa Barbara bay is restored. 

The ugly mess suggested that the ex- 
isting legal controls that guide offshore 
drilling are inadequate, out-ol-date and 
too easily circumvented. The oil in- 
dustry, of course, is by no means the 
only or the most consistent contaminator 
of the environment, but its accidents 
are seldom small ones. However tragic 
the circumstances, the case for strong, 
and strongly enforced, new anti-pollu- 
tion legislation has never been made 
more forcefully. 
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BEFOULED GREBE GETS A BATH 
WORKERS COLLECT OIL-SOAKED STRAW FROM SANTA BARBARA BEACH 
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SKYJACKING 
To Catch a Thief 


With contemptuous ease, skyjackers 
continue to make flying practically any- 
where in the Americas a dubious and 
dangerous venture. 

Last week yet another Miami-bound 
Eastern Airlines flight was forced to fly 
to Havana, the ninth American plane 
to be commandeered so far this year; 
on the same day another attempt was 
aborted when two youths were fooled 
into capture. They were convinced by 
the pilot that the plane did not have 
enough fuel to reach Cuba, and when 
the jet landed at Miami, FBI agents ar- 
rested the pair. Two days later, a Co- 
lombian airliner en route to Medellin, 
Colombia, was taken over and forced 
to fly to Santiago de Cuba by a Co- 








Helpful Hints. As serious as the sit- 
uation is, there is a light side. Hun- 
dreds of suggestions have flooded the 
Federal Aviation Administration offer- 
ing helpful hints to halt the hijacking, in- 
dicating that the American public is 
always anxious to help. Sometimes too 
anxious. One letter writer recommends 
stripping passengers nude on flights 
headed for Miami “so that everybody 
can see everything and nobody can hide 
a weapon.” Another suggests that only 
the sexiest stewardesses should be as- 
signed to southbound flights so that, if 
the need arose, they could seduce the 
skyjacker in mid-air 

Where sex failed, sentiment might suc- 
ceed. One proposal is that the flight cap- 
tain make a standard announcement 
before takeoff appealing to the better na- 
ture of a would-be skyjacker: “Folks,” 
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CARTOONIST OLIPHANT’S SOLUTION TO THE PROBLEM 


lombian airport guard who idolized the 
late Che Guevara. 

Frustrated by their inability to stop 
the stream of airborne thefts, the Fed- 
eral Government has now turned to 
the one man who can put a halt to the 
hazardous hijackings to Cuba: Fidel Cas- 
tro, Since the U.S. has had no dip- 
lomatic relations with Cuba since early 
1961, the State Department is conduct- 
ing talks with Castro indirectly through 
the Mexican government and the Swiss 
embassy in Havana. 

Agreements Sought. These discus- 
sions so far have not been able to 
achieve what most lawyers and airline 
executives think would be the most ef- 
fective deterrent to the crimes: a bi- 
lateral agreement between Cuba and 
the U.S, to return skyjackers to Amer- 
ica for prosecution, which could result 
in sentences ranging from 20 years’ im 
prisonment to death. However, they may 
at least result in the swifter return of 
the skyjacked passengers, crews and 
planes. Frank Loy, deputy assistant sec 
retary of state for transportation and 
telecommunications, told a congressional 
committee last week that Castro is “fed 
up” with the skyjackings. If they con- 
tinue at their present rate, he said, the 
Cuban government “may adopt mea- 
sures of its own" to stop them 
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the message goes, “we have lots of sick 
people aboard today, all bound for their 
health to the sun of Miami, and we 
don't wish to cause them any distress,” 
A science-oriented writer suggests grad- 
ually depressurizing the cabin until all 
the passengers, including the skyjacker, 
lose consciousness due to a lack of ox- 
ygen. Or maybe the crew could spray a 
small dose of a tranquilizer into the pas- 
senger area, turning the culprit—along 
with everyone else—into a contented, 
harmless heap. Still another suggestion 
is that the guns firing darts dipped in 
tranquilizers to fell animals without in- 
jury be used on airline pirates. More 
elaborate is a recommendation to con- 
struct a bogus airport south of Miami 
to resemble Havana's José Marti In- 
ternational, Plastered with Bienvenido 
a la Habana signs and staffed by Cu- 
ban refugees, the airfield presumably 
would fool skyjackers long enough to en 
sure their arrest upon landing. 

For the time being, however, the air- 
lines will stick to their present pro- 
cedure of avoiding airborne disaster by 
giving the sky pirate what he wants—a 
tree trip to Havana. And the Gov- 
ernment will continue its efforts to 
change Cuba from a haven for skyjack- 
ers into a nonscheduled stop with a re- 
turn flight to a federal penitentiary. 









TRIALS 


More than a Man in the Dock 

For two headline-filled years, New Or- 
leans District Attorney Jim Garrison 
has made it clear that his assassination- 
conspiracy case against Businessman 
Clay Shaw involves another, unnamed 
defendant: the Warren Commission, To 
prove his contention that Shaw and oth- 
ers had been part of a plot to shoot Pres- 
ident Kennedy, Garrison needed to dis- 
prove the commission's findings that 
Lee Harvey Oswald had acted “alone 
and unassisted” on November 22, 1963. 
He also hinted often that elements of 
the Federal Government itself—partic- 
ularly the ClA—were somehow involved 
in the assassination. Last week, as tes- 
timony in the case finally started, Gar- 
rison won the right to put on trial both 
of his defendants—the named and the 
unnamed. 

The breakthrough for Garrison came 
in what will probably be one of his 
few courtroom appearances, since he 
leaves most trial work to assistants. 
While the jury and two alternates were 
being chosen (an all-male group with 
eleven whites, three Negroes, only two 
college graduates among them), Garrison 
entered the Orleans Parish Criminal 
courtroom just once, and then only as 
a spectator, With the jury finally sworn 
in, Garrison wanted to make certain 
that the trial started off with all the 
scope and drama that he deems ap- 
propriate. He went to the front of the 
dimly lit, 38-ft-high courtroom, drew 
himself up to all of his 6-ft. 6-in. height 
and confidently intoned a 42-minute 
Opening statement 

Feel for Pageantry. “We will later 
offer evidence concerning the assassi- 
nation in Dealey Plaza in Dallas,” said 
Garrison, “because it confirms the ex- 
istence of a conspiracy and because it 
confirms the significance and relevance 
of the planning which occurred in New 
Orleans."’ Defense Attorney F. Irvin Dy- 
mond immediately objected that “the ac- 
tual assassination has no place in this 
case.” He was quickly overruled by 
Judge Edward Haggerty, a raspy-voiced 
jurist who has displayed as much feel 
for sweep and pageantry as Garrison; 
he had introduced the jurors to the 
press by parading them around a motel 
swimming pool. Said Haggerty: “I can’t 
tell the state how to run its case, if 
they want to overprove it.” 

The only Garrison eyewitness who 
bore any relevance to a conspiracy was 
Perry Russo, who is an insurance agent 
In a preliminary hearing, Russo claimed 
to have overheard Shaw, who is the re- 
tired managing director of the New Or- 
leans International Trade Mart—and 
was named the Outstanding Citizen of 
New Orleans in 1965—discussing the as- 
sassination with Oswald and the late 
David Ferrie, a former airline pilot 
who is also accused in Garrison’s case. 
As a star witness, Russo left something 
to be desired: he did not remember 
some of the most incriminating details 
until after he had been hypnotized 
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CHARLES SPIESEL 
Trying some unnamed defendants too. 


and shot with truth serum’ by Gar- 
rison's investigators 

Arresting Testimony. Suddenly, the 
state had a “mystery witness.” He was 
Charles Spiesel, a New York tax ac- 
countant who told of sitting around a 
kitchen table at a French Quarter apart- 
ment in June 1963 and listening to a 
group of men, including Shaw and Fer- 
rie, talk of shooting Kennedy. Shaw, 
said Spiesel, “seemed to be amused at 
the conversation” and at one point spec- 
ulated that “somebody could probably 
fly him [the killer] out.” It was ar- 
resting testimony—or at least it would 
have been if Spiesel, in more than two 
hours of withering cross-examination, 
had not revealed a few erratic episodes 
in his own past 

They included the filing of lawsuits 
against the city of New York, a psy 
chiatrist, the Pinkerton detective agency 
and several policemen for putting him 
under “hypnotic” spells. In one suit, 
Spiesel said this harassment had caused 
him to sell a business under duress and 
prevented him from engaging in nor- 
mal sexual relations. At the defense's re- 
quest, Spiesel led the jury, judge, de- 
fendant, attorneys and a mob of 350 
newsmen and spectators on a hunt for 
the apartment where he alleged that he 
met Shaw. After examining two build- 
ings, he testified in court that one “was 
similar if not the same.” 

The state's most convincing perform- 
ance was an attempt to place Shaw, 
Ferrie and Oswald together in the small 
town of Clinton, La. (pop. 1,568) in 
late August or early September, 1963 
Employees of the East Louisiana State 
Hospital testified that Oswald tried to 
get a job there. Presumably to better 
his chances, according to the town reg- 
istrar, he tried to register as a voter in 
Clinton, which was then the center of 
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a Negro voting-registration drive, Both 
Town Marshal John Manchester and 
Corrie Collins, a Negro who was lead- 
ing the voter drive, testified that they 
had seen Oswald in a Cadillac lim- 
ousine that also carried Shaw and Fer- 
rie. Their neatly corroborative testimony 
was in absolute conflict with the de- 
fense contention that Shaw “never knew 
nor laid eyes on” either Oswald or Fer- 
ric. It also seems to have cleared some 
common ground for two men who had 
little in common in 1963: Marshal Man- 
chester and ex-Civil Rights Leader Col- 
lins drove off from court together. 

Show Goes On. Still, the evidence 
from Clinton hardly proves the existence 
of a conspiracy. Garrison promised to 
back up his contention that Shaw was 
part of a plot with “documentary and 
photographic” evidence—plus testimony 
from witnesses to the assassination, pos- 
sibly including Texas’ ex-Governor John 
Connally, who was wounded in the gun- 
fire that killed Kennedy. That kind of 
drama is precisely what the defense- 
which needs only to raise doubt about 
a single man’s participation in a plot— 
tried unsuccessfully to avoid. It may 
also be what the jury is most interested 
in hearing. At any rate, as Garrison's 
show got on, Clay Shaw, chain-smok- 
ing and intently taking notes, studied 
the proceedings with the gaze of a man 
who has not yet figured out what has 
happened to him 


CALIFORNIA 
The Ronnie Show 


The taped program was in full color, 
and it pre-empted prime-time TV shows 
—from Lost in Space to The Lucy Show 
—throughout California. The star was 
that old TV steady, Ronald Reagan, 
and he had a new sponsor: a Reagan 
fan club called Californians for a Cre- 
ative Society, which picked up the $20,- 
000 tab “in the interest of an informed 
citizenry."" What he had to say was 
news to a lot of people, including most 
state legislators, who for the first time 
learned from the tube what the Gov- 
ernor would later ask them to enact in 
the form of a state budget. 

The Ronnie Show was really a pre- 
view of California’s gubernatorial elec- 
tions, 20 months off. Reagan, who had 
previously hinted that he would be a can- 
didate for a second term, sweetened his 
prospects on TV by informing Cali- 
fornians that his 1969-70 budget would 
yield them a one-time, across-the-board 
tax cut of 10%. It would come, con- 
veniently, on next year's tax bill, for 
which Californians will be filing re- 
turns at just about the time Reagan's 
race would begin in earnest. Not to be 
outdone, Assembly Minority Leader Jes- 
se Unruh, who seems likely to oppose 
the Governor, demanded that the tax re 
bate be applied this year. 

Reagan has been under intense pres- 
sure to provide some kind of tax relief 
since he pushed through a $1 billion 
1967 tax increase—up 25% over the 


previous year—whose provisions hit 
middle-income brackets hardest. He 
claimed that the additional funds were 
necessary to pay for the prodigal spend- 
ing of his predecessor, Pat Brown, but 
no amount of apologizing could gain- 
say the fact that he had run on a 
pledge to keep the cost of government 
down. Instead, it has gone steadily up; 
next year’s spending will increase 3.9% 
to $6.2 billion (though the budget will 
be smaller than that of less populous 
New York). 

Looking tanned and relaxed in the 
taped appearance, Reagan explained that 
all increases next year are “fully nec- 
essary” to cover increases in the pop- 
ulation and inflation. Then, announcing 
the $100 million income tax reduction, 
he beamed proudly: “I believe we have 
started what we hope will be a new 
trend in government finances.” 

Financial Fine Point. Democrat Un- 
ruh dismissed the plan as a “fraud” on 
the ground that all of the surplus—due 
partly to Reagan-imposed economies, 
partly to an inflationary increase in rev- 
enues—will be on hand at the end of 
the current fiscal year (June 30). Wheth- 
er or not that should entitle taxpayers 
to collect it on this year’s tax returns (fil- 
ing deadline: April 15) may be a fine 
point of finance, but Unruh was the 
first to admit that it mattered a great 
deal politically. “He has no right,”’ he ob- 
jected, “to keep it in the state treasury 
just so he'll look good as a tax cutter 
in an election year.” He hinted that Dem- 
ocrats might tie up passage of the bud- 
get in the Assembly unless it is more 
to their liking. Since 13 Democratic 
votes are needed for passage, that was 
no empty threat. 
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REAGAN AT 58TH BIRTHDAY PARTY 
Sweetening his prospects for 1970. 
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THE MIDDLE EAST: COMMITMENT AND RESISTANCE 





S CE the Arab-Israeli war of 1967, 
the single most important element 
in Middle East peacemaking has been 
the attitude and policies of the U.S. 
Last week, 20 months after the war, 
Washington began a round of bilateral 
talks at the United Nations aimed at ex- 
ploring common ground for a settlement. 
If that provided a sense of diplomatic 
movement at last, it was also a tacit ad- 
mission that the Johnson Administra- 
tion’s policy of letting the two sides 
work out their differences themselves is 
no longer valid. For better or worse, 
the move committed the U.S. to the 


the U.S. has been far too content to 
do nothing. That policy is exactly what 
the Israelis prescribe, since they feel 
that time is on their side in forcing the 
Arabs to deal with them directly. 
Palestinian Power. Negotiations are 
likely to be painfully slow, not only be- 
cause of the vast gulf between the Arab 
and Israeli positions but also because 
of the sheer number of participants: 
the U.S., Russia, Britain, France, Is- 
rael, Egypt and Jordan, plus the U.N.’s 
Jarring. Yet the diplomats already face 
a stiff penalty for delay in the fast-ris- 
ing political power of the one interest 





ARAFAT AND NASSER IN CAIRO 
Decisions spring from the barrel of a gun. 


first step down a long and obstacle- 
strewn diplomatic road. 

The hostile nations of the Middle 
East greeted the new move warily, since 
direct big-power participation in the 
search for a settlement will inevitably 
bring weight to bear on them to make 
concessions. Israelis took some comfort 
from the avowed U.S. intention to bol- 
ster the mission of U.N. Special Rep- 
resentative Gunnar Jarring, and expect- 
ed no change in Washington's support 
for a “contractual” rather than an “im- 
posed” solution. But they did worry 
that the U.S. would seek to influence Is- 
rael to vacate the conquered Arab ter- 
ritories. “We may find ourselves faced 
by political pressures of a nature never 
encountered during the previous admin- 
istrations,” warned Israel's leading daily, 
Ha'aretz. “We had better be prepared 
to withstand it.” For precisely the same 
reason, Arab countries welcomed Wash- 
ington’s more active role in a region 
where, so far as they are concerned, 
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group that will not be represented, the 
Palestinian fedayeen commandos, In any 
settlement, the Israelis will insist that 
Arab governments curb fedayeen within 
their own borders, something that they 
are increasingly unable to do. Moreover, 
Egypt’s Gamal Abdel Nasser and Jor- 
dan’s King Hussein will have to nego- 
tiate with the fedayeen in effect look- 
ing over their shoulders, adamantly op- 
posed to any settlement at all. 
Welcoming delegates to the Palestine 
National Council, which met in Cairo 
last week, Nasser promised the fedayeen 
“unlimited moral and material support, 
without reservations or conditions.”’ The 
105-member council, which considers it- 
self a Parliament in exile for the Pal- 
estinians, elected as its chairman Yas- 
ser Arafat (Time Cover, Dec. 13), 
spokesman for El Fatah, the largest fe- 
dayeen organization. The post makes 
him the Palestinians’ official represen- 
tative to Arab governments and the col- 
lection agent for their contributions to 


the guerrilla movement. Even so, Ara- 
fat’s election did nothing to bridge the 
rift between El Fatah and the rival fe- 
dayeen organizations that boycotted the 
conference, notably the Popular Front 
for the Liberation of Palestine and the 
Palestine Liberation Army. 

Whether Arafat can heal those ri- 
valries remains to be seen, but he has 
powerful support. Two weeks ago, on a 
visit to Algeria, President Houari Bou- 
mediene presented him with a check 
for an undisclosed amount, declaring, 
“We say to everyone, ‘Stop the bar- 
gaining.’ Palestine belongs to the Pal- 
estinians and no Arab country has the 
right to bargain the Palestinian cause.” 
That view reflects Arafat’s own: “Let 
the big powers decide what they wish, 
but the Palestinians have made their de- 
cision, and that decision springs from 
the gun.” Arafat is contemptuous of 
the U.N. mission: “Jarring? We haven't 
been introduced.” 

Another Front. So far this winter, 
Arafat’s fedayeen have been severely 
handicapped by the worst storms in 
half a century. Snow and rain have 
raised the normally placid Jordan Riv- 
er to unfordable levels. In consequence, 
his terrorists have concentrated mainly 
on the Gaza Strip, where two grenades 
last week wounded nine Arabs and Is- 
raeli troops were called out to quell a 
riot by more than 2,000 slogan-shout- 
ing high school girls; 93 of the girls 
were injured, But Arafat is well on his 
way to opening another guerrilla front 
in Lebanon. 

In a heated discussion, Lebanese au- 
thorities refused Arafat permission to 
operate from their territory, turning 
down his offer to fortify border vil- 
lages and defend them with his own 
men. Nonetheless, in the past few weeks, 
some 500 fedayeen—according to both 
El Fatah and Israeli sources, for once 
in agreement—have infiltrated the rocky, 
mountainous region of southern Leb- 
anon. So far the Lebanese have been un- 
willing to risk the political consequences 
of expelling them. The fedayeen need 
now only wait for improving weather 
to begin operations and quite possibly 
spark Israeli reprisals, just as talks at 
the U.N. should be well under way. 

The fedayeen are not subject to dip- 
lomatic pressure, as are established gov- 
ernments. Last week Baghdad, obviously 
surprised by the worldwide outcry over 
the display of 14 corpses (including 
nine Jews) hanged as Israeli “spies” in 
Iraq two weeks ago, moved to refur- 
bish its image. It released American En- 
gineer Paul Bail, who had been held 
on trumped-up charges of spying. And 
President Hassan al-Bakr announced 
that forthcoming spy trials will involve 
none of Iraq's beleaguered community 
of 2,500 Jews. 
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DE GAULLE TOURING BRITTANY 


FRANCE 


Toward Regionalism 

When Allied troops stormed ashore 
at Normandy in 1944, the French Re- 
sistance there cut all telephone lines to 
Paris in an attempt to hamstring the 
Wehrmacht’s response. The Germans, 
however, failed to realize that the lines 
had been put out of action, so the 
story goes, for Paris has always been 
aloof from the rest of France. For cen- 
tures, the capital has been the nation's 
center of culture, business and politics. 
The consequent imbalance of power has 
disturbed thoughtful Frenchmen for 
years. 

In an incisive study of France's prob- 
lems today entitled The New French 
Revolution, British Journalist John Ar- 
dagh points out that “Paris over the cen- 
turies has sucked the blood out’ of her 
provinces.” Things were set up that 
way back in the early days of the French 
Revolution, when the nation was 
chopped into nearly 100 illogically ar- 
ranged departments with the firm in- 
tention of making every local decision 
dependent upon Parisian whims. That 
situation still exists today: “Not a stat 
ue can be erected, not a centime spent, 
without Paris becoming involved,” 
moans a Breton official. 

Flocking Alsaciens. Charles de 
Gaulle hopes to change the situation. De- 
centralization of power has become his 
single most urgent domestic program, 
and with good reason. At least 85% of 
French industry is concentrated in the 
area east of a line drawn from Caen in 
the northwest to Marseille on the Med- 
iterranean. So is the bulk of the pop- 
ulation, Because jobs are far more plen- 
tiful in Paris than in the provinces, 
hundreds of thousands of auvergnats, al- 
saciens, savoyards and bretons have 
flocked to the capital. Its traffic density 
is even more paralyzing than Manhat- 
tan’s: the broad boulevards and narrow 
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streets are constantly jammed by curs- 
ing motorists. Finding a parking place 
for one’s Deux Chevaux (or even one’s 
motorbike) is becoming as difficult as 
scaling the Eiffel Tower. 

To meet these challenges and save 
Paris from choking to death, De Gaulle 
last week called for a national refer- 
endum this spring on his plans to in- 
crease regional power. In preparation 
for the vote, Gaullist planners propose 
to split France into 21 “economic re- 
gions” centered around eight major pro- 
vincial centers: Marseille, Lyon, Toul- 
ouse, Bordeaux, Nantes, Strasbourg, 
Lille and Nancy-Metz. 

Almost Certain Approval. Each re- 
gion will be governed by a Paris-ap- 
pointed prefect, but his decisions will 
be made in coordination with proposed 
regional councils consisting of locally 





elected deputies, representatives of lo- 
cal communes and departments, and ap- 
pointed officials such as chamber of 
commerce presidents. These councils 
will levy local taxes, prepare local bud- 
gets and plan economic development. 
If the plan is approved in the forth- 
coming referendum—and that approval 
seems almost certain—the regions may 
be able to “renew their personality,” as 
French Technocrat Louis Armand once 
put it, “without having to do it through 
that monster that is Paris.” 


PORTUGAL 


Salazar Goes Home 

Six months ago, Portuguese Dictator 
Antonio de Oliveira Salazar took a nas- 
ty spill at his summer residence, Sao 
Joao do Estoril, when a deck chair col- 
lapsed under him. Soon after an op- 
eration for a blood clot on his brain a 
few weeks later, he sank into a coma 
that kept him near death. His gov- 
ernment stood by uneasily, waiting for 
his recovery. By September, the med- 
ical prognosis was that he would never 
be able to resume his duties, and Law- 
yer Marcello Caetano became Premier. 

Last week Salazar, 79, and ruler of 
his country for nearly 40 years, re- 
turned from the hospital to his res- 
idence in Lisbon’s Sao Bento Palace. 
There were no stately ceremonies, no 
cheering throngs. Instead, he arrived un- 
heralded in a police ambulance, to be 
greeted by two of his old aides. Sa- 
lazar himself, still partially paralyzed 
and suffering from seriously impaired 
speech and perception, is not yet aware 
that he was replaced as Premier. For 
his homecoming, the stricken old states- 
man needed only one piece of luggage: 
an ancient suitcase, which he is said to 
have carried when he entered Coimbra 
University as a student nearly 60 
years ago. 





SALAZAR LEAVING HOSPITAL IN AMBULANCE 
No stately ceremonies, no cheering throngs. 
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WESTERN EUROPE 
Pulling Apart 


Grand dreams of European unity have 
dimmed in recent years, buffeted by re- 
surgent nationalism. “Integration is like 
a bicycle,” says Walter Hallstein, the for- 
mer president of the European Eco- 
nomic Community and one of the fer- 
vid dreamers. “You either move on or 
you fall off.” Giovanni Agnelli, chairman 
of Fiat, describes the present arrange- 
ment of economic partnership without 
political integration in lustier Italian 
metaphor. “There is not yet a united Eu- 
rope. As law scholars would say, the mar- 
riage among European countries was 
not consummated.” 

British Author 


Anthony Sampson, 


who dissected his own country seven 
years ago, in Anatomy of Britain, has in- 
spected this platonic marriage in an- 








as the 


as well 
canism. For his own lifetime, at least, 
he has blocked the dream of fellow 
Frenchman Jean Monnet for a United 
States of Europe. De Gaulle is by no 


allure of anti-Ameri- 


means Europe’s only neo-nationalist 
leader. Strauss and the West Germans 
played some of the same tunes of glory 
recently when they refused to revalue 
the Deutsche Mark in order to aid the 
franc. 

Economic Reversal. Sociologically as 
well as politically, Sampson found, Eu- 
rope’s pulls are mainly away from union. 
Television, for instance, unifies mostly 
in the sense that more and more Eu- 
ropeans hum the same pop tunes. News- 
papers still tend to mirror only their 
own narrow societies. Nor do Europe’s 
armies of tourists represent the first 
wave of a new pan-Europeanism. “The 
obsession of the new mass tourism is 


JAK——EVENING STANDARD, LONDON 


BRITISH CARTOONIST’S VIEW OF RESURGENT FRENCH NATIONALISM 
“Things could be worse, mon vieux—we could be British!’ 


other volume, The New Europeans. Un- 
less radical changes of attitude take 
place, Sampson believes, European in- 
tegration has reached its high-water 
mark. Says he: “Western Europe, shorn 
of overseas commitments and empires 
and protected by the American umbrella 
[of ICBMs] is a continent without a 
cause. In this situation, its components 
are very likely to reassert themselves.” 
Political Cosmonaut. European na- 
tionalism seemed to die in the agonies 
of the most recent war it helped cause. 
Yet it has become once again the dom- 
inant political emotion in Europe. No 
one has rekindled “la gloire” more as- 
siduously than Charles de Gaulle. When 
Sampson interviewed Franz Josef 
Strauss, West Germany’s Finance Min- 
ister mocked De Gaulle the diplomat 
as “a cross between Joan of Arc and a 
political cosmonaut.” Yet, as Sampson 
notes, De Gaulle has “taken full ad- 
vantage of the glamour of nationalism” 
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not to see a new country but to find 
two commodities: the sun and the sea.” 
In Sampson's opinion, even the au- 
tomobile, Europe’s latest symbol of lib- 
eration and status, provides a chrome- 
trimmed distraction from serious sub- 
jects, including the concept of unity. 

Economics was a major factor in 
drawing Europe closer, but Sampson ar- 
gues that that has changed. The EEC 
was conceived after Monnet persuaded 
Europeans to pool their coal and steel. 
Coal has now been replaced as an es- 
sential fuel by nuclear power, oil or nat- 
ural gas. As a result, Europeans are 
rethinking their energy needs in nar- 
row national terms. 

In Sampson's opinion, European in- 
dustry has rejected the lure of unity. 
Sampson sees Fiat's recent takeover of 
French Citroén as an exception, not a 
trend, Intra-European mergers are dis- 
couraged by the ancient special rela- 
tionships between many large companies 





and their governments or by a maze of 
outmoded corporate law. More than that, 
European businessmen still do not real- 
ly trust one another. Given a choice, 
they prefer to merge, if at all, with 
U.S. firms rich in technology and cap- 
ital and free of old prejudices. 

The U.S., contends Sampson, shares 
the blame for Europe’s lagging unity. 
U.S. postwar policy was based largely 
on the assumption that there would be 
an eventual union of Western European 
nations. Yet the U.S., says Sampson, im- 
pedes progress as much as anyone. 
Americans who live on the Continent 
make too few efforts to intermingle. 
Their private lives are clannish (“Frank- 
furt is the capital of Euro-America”), 
they are poor linguists, and “their real 
power, like that of the British in Vic- 
torian India, stems from their capacity 
to animate the natives.” NATO could 
have become the basis of a strong Eu- 
ropean defense industry, argues Samp- 
son. Instead, it became a profitable mar- 
ket for U.S, fighter planes, rockets and 
electronic gear. 

Though not anti-American, Sampson 
is upset by the U.S. impact on Euro- 
pean tastes and values. As an_alter- 
native to American cultural and eco- 
nomic patterns, he feels that Europe 
must become strong and _ interrelated 
enough to shape its own destiny, evolve 
its own distinctive societies. His plan 
of action is typically British: admit Brit- 
ain to the Common Market. Britain's at- 
tractions, he says, are trade experience, 
political stability, a potentially strong in- 
dustry and “a dowry of research.” The 
British, moreover, could help cope with 
“the German problem,” which is the au- 
thor’s term for a renascent German na- 
tionalism that many Europeans dread. 
All that, of course, is true, and British ad- 
mission would probably be a good thing. 
Even so, Sampson may overestimate 
Britain’s ability to alter Europe's basic 
trend. No longer a world power, plagued 
by sterling crises and looking ever more 
inward, today’s Britain displays many 
of the same narrow tendencies that 
Sampson finds so disheartening in Eu- 
rope as a whole. 


RUSSIA 


A Speculative Silence 

There is an uneasy mood in Moscow 
these days, caused by reverberations 
from the shots fired by a would-be as- 
sassin at the cosmonauts’ parade in the 
Kremlin last month. In a country that 
is purposefully fed warnings of constant 
plots, the official Soviet dismissal of 
the gunman as a schizophrenic has not 
put the Russians at ease. Twice in So- 
viet history, assassination attempts have 
served as a pretext for savage repres- 
sion. The unsuccessful attempt on Lenin 
in 1918 triggered the Red Terror, in 
which thousands of Russians fell be- 
fore Bolshevik firing squads; the killing 
of Politburo Member Sergei Kirov— 
carried out In 1934 on secret orders 
from Stalin—set off the great purges, 
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Goodyear 


Polyelas 
sTive 


If it doesn't say Goodyear, it cant be Polyglas. 


And that little @ proves it. Polyglas is a regis- 
tered trademark of Goodyear—because nobody 
else makes Polyglas tires. 

For up to double the mileage of our best sell- 
ing tires, get the Goodyear Custom Wide Tread 
Polyglas tire. It’s made with a polyester cord 
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body and a fiberglass cord belt. They hold the 
wide tread firm, so it squirms less, wears less. 
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When an 2tna policyholder is at fault, we think the 
“other guy” is entitled to fast action. So if our policy- 
holder is responsible for damaging your car, we’ll help get 
you back on the road fast. If you have medical expenses, 
we'll help pay them right away. If you can’t work, 
we'll help continue your income right away. 

£tna’s Fast Action Settlement Treatment (FAST) 
is anew concept designed to put money into a claimant’s 
hands within 24 hours. Without waiting until all the bills 
are in. It’s new ideas like FAST that made us one 
of the world’s largest companies handling all kinds 
of insurance— business and personal. 
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in which millions died and millions more 
were sent to labor camps. 

A Provocation. So far, there is no sign 
that the recent shooting will be used for 
similar purposes. But Russians are 
alarmed by the Tass description of the 
event as “a provocation.” In Communist 
jargon, that is the term for an anti-Soviet 
political act that is usually the result of a 
conspiracy and consequently calls for se- 
vere countermeasures. 

The government's silence on the at- 
tacker’s motives has not helped matters. 
Some teachers in Moscow schools told 
their pupils last week that the gunman 
was a rejected cosmonaut who had a 
grudge against his successful colleagues. 
Other Russians say that the gunman 
was a member of a conspiracy and 
that his target was Party Boss Leonid 
Brezhnev. In fact, there is speculation 
that the gunman fired on the auto car- 
rying Cosmonaut Georgy Beregovoy be- 
cause his heavy jowls and bushy eye- 
brows resemble those of Brezhnev. The 
most prevalent rumor in Moscow has 
it that the shooting was the result of a 
plot by the Soviet military chiefs to 
kill the civilian leaders and seize con- 
trol, Another version is that the shoot- 
ing was part of a KGB (secret police) 
plot to buttress the argument of Krem- 
lin hawks that the country needs to be 
placed under sterner rule 

Soviet officials have refused even to 
release the name of the prisoner. One re- 
port identifies him as an army engineer 
lieutenant in his twenties named Ilyin, 
who comes from Leningrad—where Ki- 
rov was assassinated. The week after 
the shooting, the Kremlin leaders failed 
to show up at the ceremonies in Len- 
ingrad that marked the 25th anniversary 
of the lifting of the city’s World War 
II siege. Many Russians feared that Len- 
ingrad might once again be punished 
for supposedly spawning another as- 
sassination conspiracy. ‘ 

According to some reports, two days 
before the Kremlin incident, the young 
lieutenant deserted his unit, taking 
his pistol with him. Reaching Moscow 
the day before the celebration for the 
Soyuz-4 and Soyuz-5 cosmonauts, he 
spent the night at the home of his sis- 
ter. The next morning he borrowed 
his brother-in-law’s police uniform, ex- 
plaining that, clad in that manner, he 
would be able to get a closer view of 
the parade. Some variants say that he 
also took his brother-in-law’'s pistol, 
which would explain reports that he 
fired away with a pistol in each hand. 

Kremlin Precedent. Dressed as a po- 
liceman, Ilyin would have been able to 
station himself in the front row of spec- 
tators, just inside the Kremlin's ornate 
Borovitsky Gate, shooing back anyone 
who might have interfered with his field 
of fire. Another, more spectacular ver- 
sion maintains that the gunman was 
dressed as a member of the elite Krem- 
lin Guard and lunged from a sentry 
box well inside the Kremlin’s security 
cordon to fire at the motorcade. 
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Since a fake Kremlin guard would 
in all likelihood have been spotted and 
unmasked by a real one before the mo- 
torcade’s arrival, the implication is that 
the attacker actually was a Kremlin 
guard. This assumption has a historical 
precedent. In an event that was kept ex- 
tremely quiet, a Kremlin guard fired at 
Premier Nikita Khrushchev in 1962, 
but the bullet missed him. 

The truth about last month's shooting 
may never be known. Soviet authorities 
say that after the investigation is com- 
pleted, the assailant will be brought to 
trial. Even in the unlikely event that 
the trial is open to the public, the ac- 
cused will undoubtedly recite only the 
testimony that he has been instructed 
to give. But that, of course, would only 
buttress the suspicion that the facts are 
something quite different, thus height- 
ening Moscow’s mood of unease 


DICK STOKY 





DEFECTOR LIAO HO-SHU 


ESPIONAGE 
FromC toZ 


It was 4:30 on a cold January morn- 
ing, no time for a self-respecting res- 
ident of The Hague to be on the streets, 
and the desk sergeant at police head 
quarters was baffled by the middle-aged 
Chinese, clad in pajamas and raincoat, 
who stood before him. From the mix- 
ture of broken Dutch and poor Eng- 
lish, the problem resolved itself: the 
man was Liao Ho-shu, 46, interim chief 
of Communist China’s mission in The 
Netherlands, and he wanted police 
protection. After some delay, he was 
turned over to the Dutch BVD (securi- 
ty police), who whisked him off for 
interrogation at a spacious, secluded 
castle called “Hoge Veluwe.” “He told 
us his story from A to C,” a Dutch 
official said later, “but he probably 
wants to tell the Americans everything 
from C to Z.” 





The Americans were happy to oblige, 
for Liao, in addition to his administrative 
duties at the mission, was a top in- 
telligence officer. Within hours, a top- 
ranking, Chinese-speaking CIA agent 
arrived to join in the questioning. 
Liao told the CIA man that he want- 
ed to go to the States, and last week 
he arrived in Washington for a com- 
plete debriefing in one of the CIA's dis- 
creet, safe houses. 

For the West, it was an intelligence 
windfall of major proportions. Liao is 
by far the most important Chinese of- 
ficial ever to defect,* and Holland's Jus- 
tice Minister C.H.F. Polak let slip the 
word that he “knows an unbelievable 
lot.” While Berne and Paris remain the 
major centers for Chinese espionage in 
Europe, The Hague plays an important 
role as a principal communications link 
for Chinese agents, and Liao’s contri- 
butions on this aspect are expected to 
be spellbinding. The net effect of Liao's 
defection has been to jeopardize a large 
proportion of China’s espionage agents 
and their various operations in Western 
Europe. 

Ideological Problems. Why did Liao 
leave? He had served in The Hague 
since 1963, and thus avoided most of 
the excesses of the Cultural Revolution, 
As an economics specialist, he played a 
role in persuading Dutch businessmen 
to invest in China, and promotions came 
routinely. When Peking summoned its 
senior diplomats home for reindoctri- 
nation in 1967, Liao took charge of 
the mission on a temporary basis, In 
the past several months, he began to sus- 
pect that his ideological correctness had 
come into question; he was being care- 
fully watched by his subordinates, There 
were reports that in recent weeks Liao 
had cautiously begun attempts to make 
contacts with American intelligence, 
with a view to escaping. Adding to his 
concern was the impending arrival of a 
Chinese freighter in Rotterdam: the em- 
bassy had scheduled an on-board party, 
and Liao feared that, if he attended, he 
would not be allowed to go back ashore, 
His decision was clear, and led him to 
the police headquarters in the middle 
of the night 

Liao’s loss is expected to set off an- 
other round of witch hunting in Chi- 
na's foreign service. There was some 
concern that the U.S.-China talks sched- 
uled to resume in Warsaw on Feb. 20 
might also be affected. Peking assailed 
Richard Nixon as a “jackal” and de- 
manded that Liao be returned. Reper- 
cussions against Liao’s family (a wife 
and two children) back in China could 
be expected, although there were 
reports that they had been smuggled 
out via Hong Kong before Liao made 
his move 

Others include Chao Fu, a security officer 
who quit the Stockholm embassy in 1962; 
Tung Chi-ping, an assistant cultural attaché 
at the embassy in Burundi, in 1964; and 


Miao Chen-pai, an assistant commercial at- 
taché in Damascus, in 1966 
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SOUTH VIET NAM: HUE REVISITED 


VERY war leaves to history its par- 

ticular symbols of destruction— 
Verdun in the first World War; Cov- 
entry, Stalingrad and Dresden in the 
second. In Viet Nam, the enduring sym- 
bol is likely to be Hué, once the im- 
perial capital and long the fountainhead 
of the country’s intellectual and ar- 
tistic tradition. A year ago, during the 
Communists’ Tet offensive, Hué was 
battered as was no other city in Viet 
Nam. It took 26 days of house-to- 
house, block-to-block fighting to drive 
out a tenacious 6,000-man_ invading 
Communist force. The U.S. Marines 
had not fought that way since Seoul 
in 1950; the South Vietnamese had 
never experienced sustained street fight- 
ing in all their years of war. Some 
350 South Vietnamese and U.S. sol- 
diers died in the battle, along with an 
estimated 4,100 civilians and more 
than 4,300 Communist troops. When 
it was over, Hué lay in smoking, pu- 
trescent ruin. Some 80% of the city’s 
homes were either destroyed or dam- 
aged. Parts of the city were without 
water and power, and bodies rotted in 
the streets, nibbled at by rats. 

Scars Remain. A year later, Hué is 
alive again, filled with barefoot children, 
busy street vendors, Buddhist priests 
and swarms of bicycles. But the scars, 
both physical and psychological, are still 
there. Reconstruction has been slow— 
despite more than $2,000,000 and the ef- 
forts of thousands of Vietnamese and 
Americans. It was not until last August 
that the effort picked up momentum. 

American Seabees opened two bridges 
across the river to one-way traffic. 
U.S. and Vietnamese army engineers ad- 
vised citizens on how to rebuild or 
repair their homes. The government 





RUINED STREET AFTER BATTLE 
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pitched in with $85 allowances, the 
Americans with metal sheeting and ce- 
ment to anyone who wanted to re- 
place his lost home. Hospitals, schools, 
pagodas and churches were given pri- 
ority for restoration. By Christmas the 
Phu Cam cathedral, partly destroyed 
in the battle, was reopened for Mass. 
Hué’s isolation eased last month when 
rail service to Danang, 75 miles to the 
south, was restored. 

Ducks on the Courts. But much re- 
mains to be done. Hundreds of people 
have refused to start rebuilding. Ex- 
plains a student: “Some just take the 
government money and go away. Would 
you build a new house in Hué?” Of 
the original 115,000 refugees created 
by Tet, some 60,000 still subsist in 
camps. Hué University, once the pride 
of the old capital, has reopened, al- 
though still in temporary quarters. A 
professor says sadly: “We have more 
than 3,000 students again. But we are 
not yet a university. We lack books, fa- 
cilities and teachers—most of all we 
lack spirit.” At the once gracious Cer- 
cle Sportif, ducks waddle across the 
abandoned, waterlogged tennis courts, 
and club members sip their apéritifs 
against a curtain of bullet-pocked walls. 

There has been little restoration in- 
side the Citadel, the 24-sq.-mi. complex 
of huge fortified walls, moats and gar- 
dens that shields the old Imperial City. 
The fighting was heaviest inside its walls, 
and so was the damage. TIME Cor- 
respondent David Greenway, who cov- 
ered some of the grimmest fighting a 
year ago, returned recently to Hué. He 
recalls crouching in a house near the Cit- 
adel’s east wall while waiting for an air 
strike. With him was a grimy U.S. Ma- 
rine sergeant. Amid the noise of small 
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Enduring symbol of a savage battle. 





arms and mertar rounds, the Marine 
muttered, “We sure are shooting the liv- 
ing hell out of them.” Outside, a Ma- 
rine tank grinding through the rubble 
took a B-40 rocket in the turret and 
pulled back. The crew climbed out, 
wounded, and were immediately re- 
placed by others; the new men did not 
even bother to wipe the blood from 
the inside of the tank. The house Green- 
way took shelter in is empty now, and 
a woman nearby shrieks at a visitor: 
“AIl dead, all dead! Go away.” 

A little farther on stands a house 
that at one point in the battle served as 
the command post for a Marine com- 
pany. A batch of tired newspapermen, in- 
cluding Greenway, rested there one night 
during the fighting and someone found 
a bottle of whisky and passed it around. 
The owner of the house is back now 
and, when told about the bottle, she 
smiles: “I suspected it was the Marines, 
but I didn’t mind,” she says. “The ARVN 
paratroopers took everything, you know. 
They came around with great sacks 
and took my husband's clothes, his shirts, 
his ties, all my clothes. The Viet Cong 
took nothing.” 

Pillboxes on the Walls. Strangely 
enough, the people of Hué rarely blame 
the Americans for the damage caused 
by heavy U.S. firepower. Those willing 
to talk at all criticize both sides, and ul- 
timately blame the war. Next time, they 
intend to be better prepared. Hué’s cit- 
izens are hoarding extra stocks of rice 
and water, and have built professional- 
looking bunkers in their backyards, using 
layers and layers of sandbags. Some 
12,000 allied troops and 13,000 civilian 
self-defense men guard the city—com- 
pared with a bare 2,500 troops last 
Tet. The bridges are flanked by bun- 
kers, and the Citadel's blasted walls bris- 
tle with squat pillboxes, ready should 
the war ever again come to Hué. 
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THIEU & HUONG WITH MONTAGNARDS 
Mountain dew and déja vu. 


Highland Reconciliation 


Bamboo flutes tweedled, brass gongs 
thrummed, and Montagnard maidens 
twisted ceremonial copper bracelets 
round the wrists of President Nguyen 
Van Thieu, Premier Tran Van Huong 
and other South Vietnamese dignitaries. 
Stoically, the visitors sipped from the 
brimming urns of mnam kpie, a sour- 
tasting homemade rice wine. Then they 
moved on to lunch in the comfortable 
former summer residence of exiled Em- 
peror Bao Dai, in the highland pro- 
vincial capital of Ban Me Thuot. The 
Saigon dignitaries, together with a host 
of American officials, were joining in cer- 
emonies marking what they hoped would 
be the end of a tribal rebellion, It was 
a gala occasion, albeit marked by a cer- 
tain sense of déja vu. 

Viet Nam's Montagnards have never 
mixed well with the Vietnamese, who 
tend to scorn them as savages. French co- 
lonial authorities generally left the Mon- 
tagnards alone. Few Vietnamese display 
much interest in or knowledge of the 
roughly 1,000,000 tribesmen living in 
the remote, heavily jungled high pla- 
teaus. The Montagnards take a lot of 
knowing, for they comprise an extraor 
dinarily complex ethnolinguistic mixture 
numbering at least 20 tribes and many 
more splinter groupings. They have for 
centuries resisted the cultural influences 
of the Sinic and Hindu peoples that 
have flooded into the Indo-Chinese pe- 
ninsula. Saigon leaders, from President 
Ngo Dinh Diem through General 
Nguyen Khanh and Air Vice Marshal 
Nguyen Cao Ky, had gone through sim- 
ilar ceremonies previously in attempts 
to rally the Montagnards to Saigon’s 
cause—without success. Instead, Mon- 
tagnard sentiments gradually coalesced 
around an organization known as 
FULRO (Front Unifié de Lutte des Races 
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Opprimées, or The United Front for 
the Struggle of Oppressed Races). 

Determined Drive. FULRO's strength 
has been considerably augmented by 
troopers trained by U.S. Special Forces 
teams, which since 1963 have been turn- 
ing tribesmen into skillful jungle fight- 
ers in increasing numbers. Once trained 
and equipped, the “yards” (short for 
Montagnards) displayed an unhappy ten- 
dency to join FULRO when their en- 
listment was up, feeling that the Sai- 
gon government posed more problems 
for them than the Viet Cong. Last year 
Saigon officials mounted another de- 
termined drive to bring FULRO over 
to their side, and the Ban Me Thuot cer- 
emonies testified to the partial success 
of that effort. 

At least 2,500 FULRO troopers 
agreed to end their rebellion, in return 
for pledges of better treatment from 
the Saigon government, Thieu promised 
that they would “be accepted with equal- 
ity. You have returned in justice be- 
cause your aspirations have been met.” 
The Montagnards will be given a voice 
in the provincial governments and be al- 
lowed their own military units. But there 
was a distinct cloud over the ceremonies: 
FULRO Leader Y Bham Enuol, who 
had reportedly given full assent to the 
agreement, was the prisoner of a splin- 
ter group of FULRO dissidents in the 
Cambodian capital of Phnom Penh. 
Without Y Bham, who is venerated by 
Montagnards, the chances of a genuine 
reconciliation in the highlands remained 
tenuous at best. 


TANZANIA 
Murder by the Book 


Eduardo Mondlane was a revolution- 
ary, and the Mozambique Liberation 
Front (Frelimo) he headed was one of 
black Africa’s more effective indepen- 
dence movements. Tall, handsome 
Mondlane was also a scholar who loved 
the bookish academic world he aban- 
doned just six years ago, and it is clear 
that his enemies knew their man all 
too well. Last week an expertly built 
bomb killed him as he worked at an 
American friend’s villa in Dar es Sa- 
laam, The bomb had come to him con- 
cealed in a book 

His assassination was the culmination 
of some 18 months of increasing dif- 
ficulties within Frelimo’s leadership. 
Mondlane himself, educated in South 
Africa, Portugal and the U.S. (an Ober- 
lin College graduate, with a Ph.D. from 
Northwestern University), was damned 
as a moderate by more radical leaders. 
Frelimo’s military operations in Mo- 
zambique reflected these difficulties. The 
tempo of combat has dropped in re- 
cent months, or so the Portuguese claim, 
but Frelimo’s estimated 8,000 well- 
trained guerrillas (most of them Mo- 
zambicans trained in Tanzania and sup- 
ported from that country) are tying 
down more than 40,000 Portuguese reg- 
ulars. The major centers of Frelimo ac- 
uvity are in northern Mozambique, 





JANET & EDUARDO MONDLANE (AUGUST 1967) 
Enemies in both blocs. 


where the rebels fully control three dis- 
tricts: the area around Tete, on the Zam- 
bezi River in the northwest and on the 
Muéda plateau in the north. 

As in any guerrilla war, the fighting 
can be vicious, and Mondlane, a gentle 
and cultivated man, seemed to some of 
those he met remarkably out of char- 
acter as the leader of such a move- 
ment. Perhaps his single greatest talent 
lay in wangling aid from both the Com- 
munist and capitalist worlds: “I. get 
weapons from the East and money from 
the West,” he told a TIME correspondent 
last year. 

Radical Target. But he had enemies 
in both ideological blocs as well. He be- 
lieved that he was marked for death by 
Portugal's secret police (PIDE), who 
knew him as the most direct threat to 
continued Portuguese control over his 
native Mozambique. He was also a tar- 
get for radical Mozambicans who look 
to Communist China for inspiration. In 
March 1968, angry radicals forced the 
temporary closing of the Mozambique 
Institute, headed by Mondlane’s Amer- 
ican wife Janet, and two months later 
a Frelimo central committee member 
was stabbed to death in a pitched bat- 
tle for control of Frelimo’s headquarters 
in Dar es Salaam. 

One of Mondlane’s enemies linked 
to the factional clashes was Father Ma- 
teus Gwengere, a militant Catholic priest 
who fled Mozambique in mid-1967 and 
since then had consistently opposed 
Mondlane. Last July, however, Mond- 
lane seemed to have reconciled all the 
opposing factions within Frelimo, After 
persuading them that continued conflict 
could only harm their common cause, 
he went on to stage party elections in a 
“liberated area” of northern Mozam- 
bique. It was a dramatic propaganda vic- 
tory, and Mondlane was confirmed as 
head of Frelimo. Nevertheless he was 
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forced to expand the membership of 
Frelimo's executive committee to pacify 
his rivals. 

PIDE's Death List. Now Frelimo faces 
another severe internal struggle to 
choose Mondlane’s successor. The lead- 
ing contenders are Rev. Uria Simango, 
Mondlane’s bearded vice president, and 
Marcelino dos Santos, his external af- 
fairs minister. Simango leans toward Pe- 
king, dos Santos toward Moscow, and 
a prolonged struggle between them could 
damage Frelimo severely. Nothing, of 
course, would please Portugal (and 
PIDE) more, and some Frelimo spokes- 
men believe that PIDE is behind a plot 
to wipe out the front’s leadership. Cer- 
tainly, Frelimo leaders have an undis- 
puted penchant for dying of unnatural 
causes. Only six weeks ago, the deputy 
chief of Frelimo’s armed forces in Mo- 
zambique was shot dead under myste- 
rious circumstances, and the murder 
two years before of a close Mondlane as- 
sociate has never been solved. Simango 
himself is said to be on PIDE’s death 
list. 

In Lisbon, the controlled Portuguese 
press blamed Mondlane’s murder on 
the “extreme left-wing faction,” but 
skeptics doubted that version. A source 
close to Premier Marcello Caetano’s gov- 
ernment made no secret of his feeling 
that Mondlane was “a moderate, a man 
we could eventually talk to, and his dis- 
appearance is a loss.” In black Africa, 
the press hailed Mondlane as an out- 
standing liberation leader, and Tanza- 
nian President Julius Nyerere said that 
“the best way of crying for him is to in- 
crease our efforts for the liberation of 
Africa.’ As far as Frelimo goes, at any 
rate, those efforts have been badly dam- 
aged by Mondlane’s murder. 


PERU 
Challenging the U.S. 


Peru seems headed toward a major 
diplomatic showdown with the U.S. that 
could produce serious repercussions 
throughout South America, It is a high- 
ly paradoxical crisis that neither side 
really wants—or can avoid, The dis- 
pute centers on a Standard Oil of New 
Jersey subsidiary, International Petro- 
leum Co., whose Peruvian oilfields and 
refinery were seized last October by 
the country’s new military regime, head- 
ed by General Juan Velasco Alvarado. 
The pretext: that I.P.C. years ago had il- 
legally acquired its oil concession in 
Peru. 

Aware of the highly charged nation- 
alistic feelings involved in the LP.C. 
case, the U.S. asked only that the jun- 
ta pay Standard Oil a fair price for 
I.P.C.’s properties (Peru's Supreme 
Court had earlier set the figure at $142 
million). If it does not, as the Peru- 
vians well know, the U.S. would be 
forced under the provisions of the Hick- 
enlooper Amendment to suspend its eco 
nomic aid to Peru within six months 
after the seizure unless promising ne 
gotiations for equitable compensation 
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are under way. At present, U.S. aid 
amounts to $34 million a year plus an- 
other $45 million in preferential pur- 
chases of Peruvian sugar. 

Last week, in a highly emotional tele 
vision and radio address, General Ve- 
lasco virtually foreclosed any possibility 
of a negotiated settlement. In an ob- 
vious bid to win the support of other na- 
tionalist army officers and businessmen, 
Velasco asserted that I.P.C. owes Peru 
$690.5 million for all the oil that it has 
pumped from Peruvian soil. To recover 
at least a part of that sum, representing 
L.P.C.’s entire gross sales for the past 
44 years, Velasco plans to auction off 
the company’s properties within the next 
40 days. 

Left Face. Velasco and his colleagues 
appear to be committed to a collision 
course. They can hardly back down 
from such an extreme stand without to- 
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GENERAL VELASCO ADDRESSING NATION 
Committed to a collision. 


tally losing face in Peru. After all, they 
overthrew President Fernando Belatnde 
Terry largely because he failed to ex- 
ecute an outright takeover of I.P.C., set- 
tling on a compromise instead. In his 
speech, Velasco defiantly declared that 
Peru was willing to accept the con- 
sequences of its actions and denounced 
the impending application of the Hick- 
enlooper Amendment as “economic ag- 
gression.” In addition, Velasco appealed 
to other Latin American countries to 
support Peru in its confrontation with 
the U.S. because “if they do not dem- 
onstrate firmness and unity, tomorrow 
other countries will succumb to [U.S.] 
economic pressure.” 

In a transparent maneuver, the Pe- 
ruvian generals have tried to prevent 
the U.S. from applying the Hickenlooper 
Amendment by doing an abrupt left 
face in their foreign policy. In the past 
four months, Lima’s military regime has 
established diplomatic or commercial re- 


lations with Rumania, Yugoslavia, 
Czechoslovakia and Poland. Two weeks 
ago, the Peruvians agreed to exchange 
ambassadors with the Soviet Union, 
leaving only three South American 
countries (Bolivia, Paraguay and Ven- 
ezuela) that do not have diplomatic ties 
with Russia. 

Unlikely to Be Lost. Sensing an open- 
ing, the Soviets immediately dispatched 
a five-man economic mission to Lima 
with promises of economic aid and help 
in running Peru's oil industry. It is an 
open question exactly how much aid 
the Soviets could render, but their ap- 
parent willingness to help Peru has 
spurred Ecuador to invite the Soviet mis- 
sion to drop by for talks and has caused 
Bolivia to take a more active interest 
in Soviet offers. 

Other South Americans are elosely 
watching the events in Peru. Five of 
the continent's major countries are.ruled 
by military regimes of various types 
that tend to emulate one another. If 
the Peruvians, aided by the Soviets, 
are able to exert their independence of 
the U.S. and get away with it, their ex- 
ample is unlikely to be lost on the 
other generals who today rule more 
than three-quarters of South America’s 


people. 
BRAZIL 


Annual Vibrations 

Carnaval, as everyone knows, is the 
time when Brazil! plunges into the world’s 
biggest binge, a wild four-day pageant 
driven by the intoxicating beat of the 
samba, There are no politics to carnaval, 
and no Brazilian government—however 
tough-minded—would dare deny its peo- 
ple their great annual excursion into fun 
and fantasy (see box following page). 
Yet there is a slightly unreal air to Bra- 
zil this week, as carnaval dances to- 
ward its pre-Lent climax. Since the 
military crackdown last December, Bra- 
zilians have had to put up with a tough, 
moralistic, even prudish regime. While 
revelers are putting the final touches 
on their colorful fantasias, the stunning 
costumes that give carnaval its color, 
the dour government of President Ar- 
thur da Costa e Silva continues its purg- 
es and its arrests. Scores of Brazilians 
are in jail, and some will sit out car- 
naval in virtual exile, on the lonely is- 
land of Ilha Grande, 70 miles off the 
coast. 

Stand-by Alert. On the surface, it 
hardly seems to matter. Along Avenida 
Rio Branco in Rio de Janeiro large styl- 
ized figures decorate the curbs, bird 
cages in their outstretched hands. Huge, 
brightly colored sunflowers float above 
the traffic amid a profusion of plastic 
hummingbirds, cardinals and canaries. 
“Mother's Heart,” an outsized paddy 
wagon so named “because there is al- 
ways room for one more,” is on stand- 
by alert—although the cops will haul 
away only the rowdiest of cariocas. 

There are really two festivals, one 
for the rich and another for the poor 
For the poor, carnaval takes place in 
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Why don't you 
take a nice long drive 
- inthecountry? 
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We'll provide the country, the car and a good deal of 
mileage—free. 

On a Pan AmBehré@Wheeler Holiday this spring or this 
summer. 

To France, Ireland, England, Scotland, Holland, Por- 
tugal, Denmark, Germany—you name it. 

They're all grand-tour bargains. Because they use our 
Economy Inclusive tour fares for groups (we'll get you 
into a group) of 15 or more. 

Take London, for example. On our two-week Free- 
wheeler Holiday #422: 
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With your flights, guest-house accommodations and 
car for 13 days—with unlimited mileage. 

All for $300 from NewYork. $382 from Chicago. 
$512 from Los Angeles afSan Francisco. 

Get all the details in free booklet. Just send your 
address to Pan Am Freewheeler, P.O. Box 2212, Dept. 
426, Boston, Mass. 

Or pick up a co 
He'll get you out 
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International Cadet 60—the only riding mower 
tough enough to do so many jobs 


Now here’s new proof that the 
International Cadet 60 is one of the 
toughest riding mowers built. It’s 
the only one with the strength and 
power to handle a snow thrower, a 
front blade, and a utility trailer. 

Only a builder of tractors could 
build a riding mower as tough as 
this. The sleek styling of the fiber 
glass body may come as a surprise. 
But certainly not the muscle 
underneath. 

Over the long haul, you’ll see 
how smart you were to buy tough. 
The Cadet 60 will work harder, at 
more jobs, for years longer than 
most others. 

Test-drive the only riding mower 
tough enough to take on four sea- 
sons. Your International dealer is 
in the Yellow Pages under “‘Lawn 
Mowers” or ‘“Tractors.”’ 


Wide 32-inch mower whips through big lawns fast 





Instant forward-reverse makes Husky channel steel frame shrugs off the Big 6-hp engine provides plenty of 
twists and strains of big loads, rough ground. 


blade work a snap. No shifting! power for the 32-inch snow thrower 














the streets, to the cheers of thousands 
of onlookers. The escolas de samba, 
neighborhood associations that practice 
intricate dances for months to put on 
the most stunning show, come into their 
own then, singing and prancing their 
way past the reviewing stands of judg- 
es, who choose the winner. A total of 
43 escolas de samba are taking part 
this year, and the larger ones, like the Es- 
tagdo_ ~Primeira de Mangueira—last 
year’s champion, named after a stop on 
a suburban rail line—bring 7,000 par- 
ucipants into their act, While the poor 
flood into the limelight, the rich and 
the middle class either leave town or 
amuse themselves at exclusive balls. In- 
dividual tickets for the Municipal The- 
ater Ball, the poshest of them all, run 
to $50, a box for eight to $3,750. The re- 
velers arrive in psychedelic splendor, 
shed most of their clothes during the 
night, and emerge in the early morn- 
ing, after hours of dancing, in bikinis, 
swimming trunks and sarongs. 

For all Brazilians, it is an expensive af- 
fair. The poor spend a good deal of 





money on their fantasias and work dil- 
igently on them all year long, looking 
forward to the great day when they 
come down from their hills to take 
over the city’s avenues. Says one fa- 
velado: “Those who never work begin 
to work for their costumes. Washer- 
women take on twice their normal work 
load, and even thieves steal more. In 
the end, everybody works double.” The 
rich too pay for their fun. Brazilian Cou- 
turier Evandro Castro Lima is working 
on ten dazzling fantasias for society 
women. He himself will strut this year 
as Harun al-Rashid, in a besequined 
and bejeweled costume that weighs 105 
Ibs. “We flee the present,” he explains 
“We want to feel the vibrations of great 
kings and queens." To get the right vi- 
brations, his customers pay up to $2,500 
for a fantasia, This year, however, the vi 
brations will not be quite the same: liv 
ing up to its stern moralistic image, the 
government has banned the carnaval's 
Transvestite Ball, a gay affair that has al 
ways drawn homosexuals from all over 
the world. 


The Psychology of Carnaval 


Analyzing Brazil's orgy at carnaval 
time is almost as much fun as par- 
ticipating in it. American Psychiatrist 
Dr. Reba Campbell feels that it of 
fers Brazilians “a chance to live deep 
in’ fantasy,” fulfilling everyone's 
“need to be important.” A Brazilian 
psychiatrist, Dr. José Leme Lopes 
sees it as a “kind of collective ca- 
thartic.”” Psychologist J. Wayne Gib 
son, an American living and working 
in Brazil as an industrial consultant 
and private therapist, has watched 
half a dozen carnavals. Last week 
he offered a TiME correspondent these 
observations on the festival's psychic 
roots and meaning 


Carnaval is not so much a time 
to prepare for Lent and deny earth- 
ly pleasure as it is an opportunity to 
realize romantic ambitions. It is the 
one time when a person is permitted 
to work out his sex problems in his 
own fashion. He finds a new love, 
or dances with a woman he has 
loved from afar. There’s even a word 
for it: mamoro de carnaval, or car- 
nival affair. A frustrated husband 
can finally go out and dance with 
young girls, Young bachelors can 
find girls to fall in love with. There 
are sO many amorous dynamics tied 
up in carnaval love that the murder 
rate increases tremendously. Very few 
of the murders involve robberies, but 
the majority are a way of solving 
the eternal triangle—by knocking off 
one of the corners 

. 

Brazil is ostensibly a Catholic coun 
try, but it is not really Catholic. Af 
rican rites were brought by slaves, 
and the lower-class people who prac- 
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lice spiritism have adopted Catholic 
saints and some Catholic rituals. They 
use the Catholic icons to represent 
their African gods. Carnaval ends 
up as a time when the lower class 
uses the status of the rich white 
man’s religion mixed with African 
gods—the ones the poor believe in 
The celebration thus pulls the coun- 
try together. 

In the U.S., everyone can afford 
to live it up more than once a year 
But the poor Brazilian is kept away 
from places of entertainment by his 
color and his clothes; he wouldn't 
know how to act, and he doesn't 
have the money anyway. Carnaval 
is the only time of the year when 
the doorman or the janitor who has 
worked for the rich man all year 
long can dress up in the rich man’s 
clothing and feel that the two of 
them have something in common. 

. 

The phenomenon of carnaval is 
that a person begins to think, “It's 
not so much that I am having fun, 
but I see so many people having 
fun that I too begin enjoying my- 
self. And because they see me hav- 
ing fun, they, in turn, have more 
fun.” That is why carnaval is so em 
bedded in the culture. One can see 
poor, ragged people looking as if 
they were having fun. You would 
have to ask each individual if he is en- 
joying himself; but at least they look 
as if they were. This is agreeable to 
the human being who gets caught 
up in it; one feels he must become in 
volved in it. But on the other hand, 
a lot of people leave Rio at car- 
naval time because they are afraid 
to get caught up in it 
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RIO WOMEN WORKING ON FANTASIAS 
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Sunday afternoons were miserable for 
Vince Lombardi, 55, after he gave up 
coaching and became full-time general 
manager of the Green Bay Packers, the 
football team that he molded to great- 
ness. So, after a year of restless prowling 
in the executive inner sanctum, Lombar- 
di signaled a new play: a transfer to the 
National Football League’s moribund 
Washington Redskins as head coach. The 
Packers’ board tried blocking him for a 
bit but finally yielded. His new contract 
calls for “a substantial portion of equi- 
ty,” rumored to be 5% of the Redskin 
stock, worth $500,000. Skins fans, who 
last savored a national championship in 
1942, are already worrying about tickets 
for next year's title match. 

When an old eye ailment forced him 
to drop out of his own golf tourna- 
ment, the Bob Hope Desert Classic in 
Palm Springs, Calif., the comedian had 
a substitute at the ready: that former 
song-and-dance man, Senator George 
Murphy. Said Hope of his replacement: 
“He's certainly made his mark on the 
Senate floor. He forgot to take his tap 
shoes off.” 

That monumental spin through space 
will be hard to match, but even so, Apol- 
lo 8 Command Pilot Frank Borman 
has had some rarefied moments on earth 
since re-entry. Last week, for instance, 
a European tour took him from Buck- 
ingham Palace to the Elysée Palace to 
a dinner with Belgium’s King Baudouin 
and Queen Fabiola. Borman proved him- 
self a deft diplomat. In England he point- 
ed out that Apollo’s fuel cell was based 
on an invention by a Cambridge sci- 
entist. In Paris he praised French Sci- 
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JEAN-JULES VERNE & FRANK BORMAN 
Deft diplomat. 


ence Fiction Author Jules Verne in a 
personal letter to his grandson, Jean- 
Jules Verne. After an audience with 
President Charles de Gaulle, he report- 
ed, with just the right touch of humil- 
ity: “I was awed. I realized I was in 
the presence of a great man.” 

The temperature in Quebec City was 
10° F., and Princess Grace of Mona- 
co, in town for the annual Winter Car- 
nival and a visit to an old friend, Mrs. 
Gilles Lamontagne, wife of the mayor, 
was appropriately cool and collected 
when newsmen collared her for some 
comments. On the problem of raising bi- 
lingual children (French and English): 
“I’m still waiting for someone to write 
a handbook on it.” On the trials of be- 
ing an ex-actress: she finds it “flattering” 
to receive film offers but politely de- 


PRINCESS GRACE & SNOWMAN 
Royal reaction. 


clines them. As for films in general 
“I’m awfully tired of seeing people take 
their clothes off.” 


Everybody was well fortified with vin- 
tage Mumm’s champagne before the 
bubbly pairs of part-time actors began 
playing the part of traveling companions 
in the filming of a series of Braniff Air- 
ways commercials. First off, there was 
baseball's Whitey Ford tweaking the 
twitching mustache of Salvador Dali. 
Then came another Odd Couple, Mick- 
ey Rooney and Rex Reed. “Let’s hurry 
this show up,” cracked the much-mar- 
ried Rooney. “I gotta be in court. I’m get- 
tin’ another divorce, ya know.” The 
most memorable set of seatmates, 
though, was Novelist Mickey Spillane 
(“I only write for money”) and ven- 
erable Poet Marianne Moore. “This is 
gonna ruin my reputation,” quipped 
Spillane, sipping a glass of milk while 
Miss Moore sampled the champagne. 
“Don’t worry,” the director assured the 
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MARIANNE MOORE & MICKEY SPILLANE 
Surrealistic seatmates. 


poet when she began tugging on her calf- 
length skirt. “You could have worn 
your miniskirt for these closeups.” “I 
did,” she retorted. 

There stood French Minister of Cul- 
ture André Malraux, all set to lay a 
block of rock from the Louvre in place 
as the cornerstone for the new $2.4 mil- 
lion Marc Chagall Memorial Museum 
in Nice. Beside him beamed Chagall 
Then out of the crowd leaped a mus- 
tachioed, bald-headed fellow crying “A 
bas Chagall!” Splat! With unerring aim 
he squirted Malraux in the face with a 
syringe full of red paint. Cat-quick, Mal- 
raux grabbed the weapon and squirted 
the squirter back. “There are cranks ev- 
erywhere,” he shrugged as the flics took 
custody of the offender, a Riviera artist 
named Pierre Pinoncelli. “I don’t in- 
tend to press charges,” said Malraux 
“It’s just watercolor,” cried Pinoncelli 
as the cops carted him away. “You 
won't even have to send your coat to 
the cleaner—just wash it off.” 


For 50 years the punny words poured 
out of his typewriter, recounting the sex- 
capades of starlets, giving pufflicity 
where it was due, telling of splituations 
and apartaches, and tut-tutting nawdy ti- 
tles from rot 'n’ roll singers. Once, 1,000 
newspapers carried his columns, and a 
nationwide radio audience leaned for- 
ward in its chair to catch his Sunday 
flashes for “Mr. and Mrs. America and 
all the ships at sea Last week, 
with his syndication down to 100 pa- 
pers and the radio program long since 
scratched, Walter Winchell, 71, an- 
nounced his retirement. Still “shaken 
up” over the December suicide of his 
only son, Walter Jr., he has been va- 
cationing in Paradise Valley, Ariz. Said 
he: “We've had a lot of heartaches 
This is the time for me to step down.” 
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METEOROLOGY 
Chopping a Hole in Fog 


In desperate and imaginative efforts 
to clear fog from airports, highways 
and other critical areas, meteorologists 
have used giant fans, rotating racks 
strung with nylon strands and chemicals 
dropped from planes or spewed up- 
ward from strange machines on the 
ground. Now the U.S. Air Force thinks 
that it has found a practical new weap- 
on in the continuing fight against fog: 
the helicopter. 

During research into the meteorology 
of fogs, scientists at the Air Force Cam- 
bridge Research Laboratories in Bed- 
ford, Mass., concluded that there might 
be a simple way to disperse mists that de- 
velop when moist air near the ground 
is cooled at night. The researchers rea- 
soned that if the warm, drier air above 
could somehow be driven down into 
the moist blanket of fog, it would cause 
suspended water droplets to evaporate, 
thus clearing the air. 

For recent tests of their theory, the 
Air Force scientists chose Smith Moun- 
tain Airport, near Roanoke, Va., which 
is often socked in by moist, low-lying 
mist, The Air Force made available twin- 
turbine CH-3E helicopters for use as air- 
mixing devices. 

In a routine developed during three 
foggy weeks of tests, a helicopter was 
flown to an altitude of 500 ft. above 
the mist, where it hovered until the tur- 
bulence of its downdraft traced a cir- 
cular outline about 5,000 ft. in diam- 
eter on the upper layer of fog. The 
chopper then descended to 100 ft. above 
the fog and, at a speed of 30 m.p.h., 
began to fly in a gradually enlarging spi- 
ral pattern until it reached the edge of 
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the circular outline. Within a minute, 
the fog began to fade away at the cen- 
ter of the circle. Ten minutes later, a 
clearing nearly a mile in diameter had 
been opened above the airport. 

Air Force scientists are conducting 
further experiments in California to re- 
fine their fog-dispersing system, but they 
say that it has already proved practical 
under combat conditions in Southeast 
Asia, Twice, after Air Force planes were 
forced down and obscured by low-ly- 
ing cloud banks in enemy-infested ter- 
ritory, rescue helicopters spiraled over- 
head until they had cleared holes in 
the clouds. They then lowered lines 
and rescued the downed pilots, who 
thus became the first beneficiaries of a 
novel procedure that Air Force scientists 
hope will soon become routine. 


SPACE 
The Spider and the Gumdrop 


In the pioneering days of manned 
space flight, U.S. astronauts began af- 
fectionately bestowing names such as 
“Molly Brown” on their spacecraft. But 
NASA Officials soon decided that nick- 
names were undignified for craft in- 
volved in a historic national effort. Word 
went out to put an end to name-call- 
ing. Even official labels had to be made 
more solemn, On the theory that Lunar 
Excursion Module (LEM) was too friv- 
olous a name for the moon-landing craft, 
NASA gravely renamed it Lunar Mod- 
ule, thus reducing the friendly LEM to 
the unpronounceable LM. 

Now NASA's name ban is apparently 
being subverted. Without the knowledge 
of NASA headquarters in Washington, 
astronauts and technicians training for 
the forthcoming Apollo 9 mission (Feb 


we 


CLOUD DISPERSED BY HELICOPTER 
Only minutes to clear the air. 






28) began substituting descriptive nick- 


names for the unwieldy jargon pre- 
scribed for their spacecraft. The com- 
mand and service modules—the joined 
conical and cylindrical-shaped units that 
constitute the Apollo spacecraft—were 
collectively dubbed Gumdrop. The un- 
gainly, four-legged lunar module was ap- 
propriately renamed Spider. The nick- 
names have been used so consistently 
during more than a month of simulator 
practice that NASA may well be forced 
to avoid the confusion and inconve- 
nience of a last-minute name change. 
Then Spider and Gumdrop will per- 
form their missions in space. 


PHYSICS 
Exceeding the Speed Limit 


For Columbia University Physicist 
Gerald Feinberg, the monthly magazine 
Fantasy and Science Fiction is as com- 
pelling as any learned scientific journal. 
It has printed a continuing debate be- 
tween Authors Isaac Asimov and Ar- 
thur C. Clarke over the existence of a 
particle that travels faster than light. 
“Impossible, that's all,” Asimov insisted 
in 1967. “Possible, that’s all,” retorted 
Clarke in a recent issue. Feinberg’s fas- 
cination is understandable, The particle 
is his conception, although he is still 
not certain that it really exists. 

Feinberg has long felt frustrated by 
Einstein's 1905 conclusion that velocities 
greater than the speed of light (186,000 
miles per second) are absolutely im- 
possible. Such speeds must be ap- 
proached before man will ever be able 
to travel to distant stars, and Feinberg 
says that he does not “like the thought 
of being permanently confined by lim- 
ited velocities to a small region around 
our solar system.” 

Tedious Trip. Spurred on by that 
hemmed-in feeling, Feinberg brazenly 
began questioning the inviolable Ein- 
steinian speed limit more than a dec- 
ade ago. But no matter how he an- 
alyzed the set of mathematical equations 
that define relativity, he could not es- 
cape the conclusion that matter cannot 
be accelerated to the speed of light, to 
say nothing of higher velocities. The 
equations showed that at the velocity 
of light, the mass and energy of any or- 
dinary particle would become infinite— 
a clearly impossible situation. Beyond 
it, his mathematics suggested, the mass 
and energy of the particle can only be 
represented by the kind of number that 
mathematicians call imaginary*—also 
an inconceivable state of affairs. 

Feinberg was unable to get around 
this mathematical roadblock until he 
was struck by an ingenious idea, If 
mass becomes imaginary at high ve- 
locities, why not see what happens when 
an imaginary number is substituted for 
mass at rest? When he made the sub- 
stitution, he was able to derive a real 
number for the energy of a particle trav- 


* Any multiple of the square root of minus 
one 
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‘‘My secret? 
Marinate the olives in vermouth and just drop them into the gin. 


The perfect gin, of course.” 








This method makes tasty olives and bone dry martinis 
But it also makes the gin stand alone 
And that’s when you want the best there is— Seagram's. 





lf you have a martini secret you'd like to share, write and tell us. 
The address is: 
Seagram Distillers Co., Room 640, 375 Park Ave., N.Y.C. 
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A new 

fully automatic 
transmission 

is available 

to make running 
on peanuts a whole 
lot nicer. 


Meet the new Opel 
Kadett Two-door Sedan. 
It's General Motors* 
lowest priced car, but 


it has a lot of fun and 
a lot of finery to offer. 
For one thing, it offers 
a fully automatic 
transmission for the 
first time this year. A 
fully automatic 
transmission that lives 
up to General Motors’ 
standards and to yours. 
It’s only the beginning. 
Standard equipment in 


this lowest priced 
Mini-Brute includes 
an all-vinyl interior, 
a 55-horsepower engine 
that stretches gallons 
into miles, 4-speed, 
standard transmission 
that’s synchronized in 
all forward gears, and a 
long list of GM safety 
equipment, 

Now you've met one 
of the new Mini-Brutes. 


You can meet all five 

at any one of the more 
than 1800 Buick-Opel 
showrooms across the 
country. The Mini-Brute 
has more dealers than 


any other import car 

All five new Mini-Brutes 
are wailing to perform 
on peanuts for you. 
Two-door Sedan, GM 
Rallye Kadett. Super 
Deluxe Sport Coupe 
Deluxe 2-door Wagon. 
Two-door Sport Sedan, 


Buicks Opel Kadett. The Mini-Brute. 





eling above the speed of light. Trans- 
lating this concept into physical terms, 
Feinberg conjured up a strange particle 
that seemed to exist only on the other 
side of the speed-of-light barrier; it could 
move at velocities greater than 186,000 
m.p.s., but never at that speed or slow- 
er. Thus, because it could never stop, 
its rest mass was irrelevant and could in- 
deed be an imaginary number. 
According to the relativity equations, 
that “tachyon” (a name that Feinberg 
coined from the Greek word for “swift”) 
should have other strange characteristics 
Unlike ‘familiar particles, which gain 
mass and energy as they accelerate to- 
ward the speed of light, Feinberg's par- 
ticle would lose mass and energy as it 
accelerated beyond the light barrier. At 
infinite speeds, it would theoretically 
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PHYSICIST FEINBERG 
Spurred on by a hemmed-in feeling. 


have no mass or energy at all. Like a 
plane going faster than the speed of 
sound, a tachyon with an electrical 
charge would generate a “light boom” 
as it traveled faster than 186,000 m.p.s 
The boom would take the form of vis- 
ible light that might well be detectable 

Unbelievable Velocity. With these 
characteristics in mind, researchers in 
Sweden, at Princeton and at Indiana 
State University have been working on 
a variety of complex experiments de- 
signed to detect tachyons—so far with- 
out success. Feinberg himself has sug- 
gested a massive, computer-aided survey 
of existing bubble-chamber pictures of 
particle collisions, hoping that someone 
may find a pattern that will confirm 
the presence of tachyons. 

If tachyons are some day found— 
and somehow _harnessed—Feinberg’s 
dreamed-of trip to the distant stars may 
yet be possible. The Einstein barrier to 
higher speeds would still be unbreakable 
by man and his spacecraft, but with 
their unbelievable speeds, the particles 
could serve to accelerate men closer to 
the velocity of light 
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SOLID sTaTe 


Wake up with style. 


Compact Solid State FM/AM Spinet Clock Radio 


New vertical styling in rich walnut 
grained finish and black, with light-up 
clock face. Nine-transistor Instant 
Play chassis has Wake-to-Music 
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control. AFC locks in FM stations. 
Four-inch Alnico V speaker has a big 
sound. A very timely, contemporary 
gift idea. 
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Tell someone you like about Lark's Gas-Trap filter. 
They may give you a little party. 

















Tell the world: 

The Gas-Trap" does more than any 
ordinary filter. It reduces gases as well 
as ‘tar’and nicotine. 


Gas-lrap filter 


GAS FILTER 


“TAR” AND NICOTINE FILTER #1 
“TAR” AND NICOTINE FILTER #2 





This is important because only a 
fraction of cigarette smoke is“tar’and 
nicotine. About 903% of it is gas. 

Lark's patented Gas-Trap filter 
actually reduces certain harsh gases 
nearly twice as effectively as any other 
Filter on any other popular brand, 
bar none. 

You see, the Gas-Trap’ uses 
activated, fortified charcoal granules. 
They cost more than charcoal dust or 
powder. They're also more effective. 

Now tell your friends. 

They may say you're 
a jolly good fellow. 
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ROMAN CATHOLICS 
“Get Going, and 


Don’t Come Back” 

From the reception room of the Vat- 
ican’s Sacred Congregation for the Doc- 
trine of the Faith, a waiting monsignor 
led the visitor to a turn-of-the-century el- 
evator. They rode down several floors, 
walked through rooms lined with musty, 
leather-bound volumes, entered yet an- 
other gloomy room. Across a heavy 
wooden table, decorated only with an 
austere black crucifix, sat a man in a 
black, violet-trimmed cassock, The vis- 
itor presented himself. 

“Tam Illich.” 

“T know.” 

“Monsignor, who are you?” 

“I am your judge.” 

Thus began, last June, the Vatican ex- 
amination of Monsignor Ivan Illich, 42, 
Vienna-born New York priest, linguist 
and controversial founder of one of 
Latin America’s most promising exper- 
iments in social and cultural education, 
the Center for Intercultural Documen- 
tation in Cuernavaca, Mexico, What 
began as a quiet investigation has blown 
into a full-scale and still unresolved con- 
troversy in the past few weeks. 

Cruel Realities. The confrontation 
was inevitable, if long in developing. 
Restlessly brilliant, Illich has an iron- 
ically orthodox background: he has a 
doctorate in history from Salzburg Uni- 
versity, studied theology at Rome’s cen- 
turies-old Capranica and philosophy at 
the Vatican's prestigious Gregorian Uni- 
versity. By the time he was 31, he was 
vice-rector of Catholic University in 
Puerto Rico and a monsignor. But in 
1960 he disagreed with the political in- 
tervention of Puerto Rico's Bishop James 
McManus when the bishop tried to for- 
bid Catholics to vote for Governor Luis 
Mufioz Marin, who favored experimen- 
tal birth control centers. The late Fran- 
cis Cardinal Spellman, to whose dio- 
cese Illich was permanently attached, 
eased Illich home. 

He was not home long. Having raised 
money and the support of Fordham Uni- 
versity, he set off to Cuernavaca to es- 
tablish a training center for a new kind 
of missionary for priest-poor Latin 
America, The Illich missionaries— 
priests, nuns, laymen—were to become 
a sort of Catholic peace corps, awake 
to the ideas, the language, the culture 
and the cruel economic and social re- 
alities of the area. The center was to be- 
come, as one admiring Latin American 
archbishop would put it later, a place 
of “incarnation,” where Yankees would 
be born again with Latin American 
hearts. Gradually, though, its focus be- 
came wider, moving away from a sole- 
ly Catholic orientation and attracting 
college students and professors of all 
faiths, and even Protestant missionaries. 

As the center flourished, Cuernavaca 
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CUERNAVACA’S IVAN ILLICH 
Standoff in the Vatican basements. 


became a stopover for reformers of 
many political persuasions, from middle 
to far left. All—even the most radical— 
were invited to plunge into freewheeling 
discussions. That in itself was enough 
to make the center suspect to many con- 
servatives. Then Illich himself spoke 
out. He complained in the Jesuit mag- 
azine America that most North Amer- 
ican Catholic efforts in Latin America 
were thinly disguised colonialism. He 
suggested in the Catholic magazine The 
Critic that most future Latin American 
priests might best be working family 
men who would only exercise their 
priestly role part time. 

The criticisms of U.S. Catholic pro- 
grams in Latin America won Illich the 
enmity of Boston’s Richard Cardinal 
Cushing, a chief sponsor of such aid pro- 
grams. Illich’s other ideas and the in- 
novations at Cuernavaca provoked mut- 
terings at the Vatican, Cardinal Spell- 
man remained an ally; shortly before 
his death he flatly refused a request 
from the Mexican Bishops’ Conference 
to recall Illich “until sustaining reasons 
are brought forth.” But in Rome, An- 
tonio Cardinal Samoré, conservative 
president of the Pontifical Commission 
for Latin America, issued continuing de- 
mands for an investigation of Illich 
and the center, until the Sacred Con- 
gregation for the Doctrine of the Faith— 
the descendant of the Roman Inquisition 
—agreed. The investigation ultimately 
brought Illich to Rome last June. 

Subversive Interpretation. As Illich 
told it to New York Times Religion Ed- 
itor Edward B. Fiske, the outcome in 
the musty Vatican basements was a 
standoff. He refused to take an oath of 
secrecy, refused to answer questions un- 





til a list of charges had been presented 
to him. When the “charges” finally ap- 
peared, they turned out to be a list of 
85 questions under such headings as 
“Weird Conceptions about the Clergy 
in the Church,” and “Subversive In- 
terpretation Concerning the Liturgy and 
Ecclesiastical Discipline.” Sample ques- 
tion: “How do you respond to those 
who present you as petulant, adven- 
turous, imprudent, fanatical and hyp- 
notizing?” After receiving the questions, 
Illich wrote an eight-page letter to Fran- 
jo Cardinal Seper, the Congregation’s 
prefect, explaining that he could not an- 
swer them. The form of the questions, 
he wrote, “seems designed to wreck 
any hope of a human and Christian di- 
alogue between the one judging and 
the one being judged.” 

Grand Inquisitor. Though Illich’s ex- 
amination itself was inconclusive, the 
Congregation ultimately ruled against 
him. Three weeks ago, it issued an 
order that all Roman Catholic priests 
and members of religious orders were 
henceforth forbidden to study at the 
Cuernavaca center. Illich was not sur- 
prised. Even before his session at the 
Vatican, he had quietly asked for—and 
had received—temporary lay status from 
New York’s Archbishop Terence Cooke. 
Thus he gave up the right to say Mass 
and perform other priestly functions 
but also adroitly deprived the Vatican 
of any effective power of suspension. 

In New York last week, however, II- 
lich sounded like a man regretfully more 
outside than in. He assailed the Sacred 
Congregation for violating the Pope’s 
own orders for open hearings, and for 
“vague, ambiguous and _ irresponsible 
charges” that could only be made “be- 
cause people throughout the world have 
been led to believe that whatever the Vat- 
ican says must be true.” As for him- 
self, he said, “I am giving up proving 
my orthodoxy to the Vatican. I have, 
now, no further desire to do so.” Though 
loyal to basic church doctrine, and to 
the church’s role as a caretaker of West- 
ern civilization, Illich is convinced that 
social reform in Latin America must 
come from outside the church. Con- 
sequently, he will remain at Cuernavaca 
—even though that means continuing 
in a lay status while observing the cel- 
ibacy of a priest. 

Some dismayed Catholics are hoping 
that the Vatican’s order, not yet fully 
promulgated worldwide, might still be re- 
scinded. That is doubtful, but there is 
at least a hint that the Illich affair was 
more than a little disturbing to Rome. 
Cardinal Seper's last words to him, II- 
lich recalled with some amazement last 
week, were: “Get going, get going, and 
do not come back.” They were, Illich 
noted, remarkably close to the last words 
spoken by the Grand Inquisitor to his 
prisoner, Jesus Christ, in the philosoph- 
ical vignette from The Brothers Kara- 
mazov. In Dostoevsky’s tale, Christ has 
returned to earth, and the Inquisitor de- 
cides to burn him because his ideas of 
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freedom are too dangerous for the world. 
After receiving his sentence from the In- | 
quisitor, Christ kisses him. The Grand 
Inquisitor, shaken, orders him out: “Go, | 
and come no more—come not at all, 
never, never!” 
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Ecumenical Saints 

Canonization of saints is a Roman 
Catholic practice that for Protestants 
was swept away with the Reformation 
But in the centuries since, Protestants 
themselves have produced many eminent 
men of God, and there are few ways 
of honoring them. One way, in the 
Church of England, is inclusion on the 
church calendar for commemoration in 
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Here we have an advanced Texaco Sky Chief that 
keeps harmful deposits from building up on 
engine valves—better than any other leading gasoline. 
Yet one man among millions of motorists insists on 
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After all, you don’t get a man like Jack Benny 
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GOLF 


Blacks on the Greens 

The record books of the Professional 
Golfers’ Association will never show it, 
but the 1969 Los Angeles Open last 
month was a milestone. Short, stubby 
Charlie Sifford, jumping off to a first- 
round lead with five birdies and an 
eagle in one six-hole spree, won the sea- 
son's Opening tournament on the first 
hole of a sudden-death play-off against, 
ironically, South Africa’s Harold Hen- 
ning. Thus Sifford, long the victim of 
the apartheid in pro golf, picked up $20,- 
000 and became, however briefly, the 
first Negro to lead the money winners 
on the pro tour. 

The P.G.A, has good reason to ig- 
nore this aspect of Sifford’s victory. 
Golf, owing in large part to the hide- 
bound P.G.A., was for years one of the 
most segregated major sports in the 
U.S. The P.G.A. waited until 1961, a 
full ten years after most other pro sports 
were fully integrated, before it removed 
the Caucasian-only clause from its mem- 
bership requirements. Even now, the ma- 
jority of blacks seen on the pro circuit 
are still the caddies. Of the 300 pros 
on last year's tour, only six were Ne- 
gro. This season there are eleven, and 
though such experienced competitors as 
Sifford and Lee Elder, 33, who fin- 
ished seventh in the recent Bing Cros- 
by National, are capable of winning 
any tournament, they agree that it will 
probably be five years or more before 
any Negro golfer can hope to join the 
ranks of the top ten moneymakers over 
a full season. 

Moonlighting Players. It is not that 
they lack the talent to play golf, just 
the opportunity. As Sifford says: “White 
people have been playing golf for a hun- 
dred goddam years, man. Negroes have 
had a tough enough time just getting 
into school, let alone playing golf.” 

“In Mississippi,” explains Pete Brown, 
34, who earned $8,356 on the tour last 
season, “we weren't allowed to play 
golf, but me and some of the other 
Negro caddies used to scrape up a few 
clubs and sneak onto the course at 
dawn or even late at night.” If nothing 
else, adds George Thorpe, 26, a second- 
year pro from Roxboro, N.C., “playing 
by moonlight sure teaches you how to 
keep the ball on the fairway.” 

Another problem is sponsorship, “You 
need about $15,000 a year for expens- 
es to play the tour,” says Lee Elder, 
who finished 54th in the rankings last 
year with earnings of $31,690, “and it 
is rare for a Negro to have a sponsor.” 
As a result, says Ray Botts, 32, who 
won only $3,431 last season, many young 
black golfers cannot afford to sharpen 
their game with consistent tournament 
play and “they get disillusioned very 
quickly.” Some are reduced to hustling 
duffers, while others who stick it out 
often do so at the expense of their 
prime playing years. Howard (“Lefty”) 
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Brown, for example, after six years of 
hacking around the pocket-money tour- 
naments organized by Negro business- 
men, finally found a sponsor and joined 
the P.G.A. circuit for the first time this 
season. He is 32, or about ten years 
older than the white rookies on the 
tour. 

Fortunately, says Brown, a 6-ft. 3- 
in., 285-Ib. long-ball hitter, golf has shed 
many of its old discriminatory practices 
—or at least the most obvious ones. 
Six years ago, says Brown, when he 
was playing in a lefthanded tournament 
in Florida, he was not only banned 
from the clubhouse dining room but, 
he says, from winning. “I finished third,” 
he explains, “but I would have won it 
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SIFFORD AT WORK 
A lack of opportunity, not talent. 


had this white lady not stolen my ball 
on the 16th hole. I finally had to play 
it as a lost ball and lost two strokes.” 

Late Bloomer. Charlie Sifford remem- 
bers the segregated days all too clearly, 
but he refuses to talk about them lest 
they “make me bitter all over again.” 
Though he won $33,180 last year, he 
feels shortchanged by golf. When he an- 
swers the phone in his four-room apart- 
ment in Los Angeles, he likes to crack: 
“Arnold Palmer's residence,” an oblique 
dig at the uppity country-club set, who, 
he feels, regard him as a Rochester rath- 
er than a Jackie Robinson. Referring 
to the cigar he chomps on while playing, 
he says, “Yeah, that’s the only way peo- 
ple can recognize me. I've been smoking 
them for 20 years, but no cigar compa- 
ny’s come along to sponsor me.” 

The son of a Charlotte, N.C., la- 
borer, Sifford was a caddie who began 
playing golf with gnarled sticks at ten. 
By the time he was 15, he was break- 
ing 70. “I started playing,” he recalls, 
“because I realized one day that I could 





hit the ball just as easy as I could hand 
the club to somebody else.” After serv- 
ing as Negro Singer Billy Eckstine’s 
valet, chauffeur and golf instructor for 
five years, Sifford began touring in 1953. 
Polishing his methodically accurate 
game, he finished first in such tour- 
naments as the Gardena Valley and Ab- 
erdeen opens, won the National Negro 
Championship four years in a row. In 
1957 he entered the Long Beach Open 
and became the first Negro to win a reg- 
ularly scheduled—though unofficial— 
P.G.A. tournament. 

Since gaining his P.G.A. membership 
card in 1964, Sifford has increased his 
yearly earnings from $17,182 to a high 
of $47,025 in 1967, when he finished 
25th in the money rankings. Though 
he slipped to 50th last season, he feels 
that his victory in the Los Angeles 
Open has launched him on “my best 
year yet.” At 45, Sifford may not have 
many best years left. Nevertheless, cap- 
italizing on a coaching tip from a friend, 
48-year-old Julius Boros, he figures he 
will be a late bloomer. Says Sifford hap- 
pily: “It’s just been the last year that I 
learned to play the game—after 25 years 
of trying. I don't hook any more.” 


BASEBALL 


Inside Man 

Ten minutes before a Miami Beach 
press conference, called last week to an- 
nounce the new commissioner of base- 
ball, one reporter asked an official if 
the name that was leaked earlier was in- 
deed the choice of the team owners. 
“Yes,” the reporters were told, “it is 
Bowie Kuhn, but please, gentlemen, act 
surprised.” They did—but it was no 
act. Sportscaster Red Barber's reaction 
was typical: “Who? I never heard of 
the man.” 

After two months of dickering and 
dallying, the owners of the 24 major 
league teams were in agreement on only 
one point when they met in Miami 
Beach: the new commissioner should 
come from “inside baseball.” Kuhn, 42, 
the attorney for the National League 
since 1950, was so far inside that he 
was lost in the shuffle of names men- 
tioned for the job, which included ev- 
eryone from Stan Musial to Hubert 
Humphrey, Kuhn's appointment was as 
big a surprise as the owners’ previous 
choice, William D. Eckert, a retired 
Air Force general who was so far out- 
side baseball that he had little feel or 
flair for the sport and its problems of 
modernization. 

Action-Mad Fan. Like Eckert, re- 
ferred to as the “Unknown Soldier” dur- 
ing his three years in the job, Kuhn 
was a compromise choice. Caught in a 
squeeze play between Mike Burke, pres- 
ident of the New York Yankees, and 
Charles (“Chub”) Feeney, vice president 
of the San Francisco Giants, the squab- 
bling owners surprised themselves by de- 
ciding unanimously on Pinch Hitter 
Kuhn on the first vote. Said Chicago 
White Sox Owner Arthur Allyn: “The 
two leagues have been feuding for so 
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long I didn’t think we could even agree 
on the sun rising in the east.” 

Mending relations between the two 
leagues is only one of the problems con- 
fronting Kuhn. At the moment, his most 
pressing concern is the boycott of spring 
training that is threatened by the Ma- 
jor League Baseball Players’ Association 
if its pension-fund demands are not 
met. The players want to channel a 
fixed percentage of the leagues’ income 
from TV contracts into their fund; the 
owners are offering a flat $5.1 million 
Kuhn, who listed player relations among 
his National League duties, is a skilled 
negotiator, But it will take more than 
persuasion for baseball to keep pace 
with the speedy '70s, Not only does the 
organization of the major leagues need 
to be restructured, but the game itself 
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KUHN 
The surprise was genuine. 


must be streamlined to attract the action- 
mad modern fan . 

Real Buff. Bowie Kuhn, a distant rel 
ative of the knife-wielding frontier hero, 
Jim Bowie, may be just the man to cut 
through the encrustations of baseball 
At 6 ft. 5 in. and 230 Ibs., he looks more 
like a retired tackle than a Wall Street 
lawyer whose chief passion is gardening 
The great-great-grandson of Maryland 
Governor Robert Bowie, he was raised 
in Washington, D.C. As a boy he worked 
inside the scoreboard at Griffith Stadi- 
um, then the home of the Senators, for 
$1 a day. He played no sports in high 
school or at Princeton, but his wife Luisa 
describes him as a “real baseball buff 
He can tell you who played the outfield 
for the St. Louis Browns in 1920, and 
things like that.” 

Though Kuhn's appointment ts for 
only one year at a salary of $100,000, 
many owners think he should stay at 
the job permanently. But last week, af 
ter appointing a committee to study 
the modernization of baseball, he ob 
served that he and the committee may 
decide “that baseball does not need the 
office of commissioner.” 
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EDUCATION 





SCHOOLS 


Exercise of Authority 

Liberal fears that the new Republican 
Administration plans to let the states op- 
erate their schools unassisted and vir- 
tually as they please were emphatically 
laid to rest last week. For the job of 
U.S. Commissioner of Education, Pres 
ident Richard Nixon picked James E 
Allen Jr., the tough-minded education 
commissioner of New York—a man 
who does not hesitate to wield his au- 
thority in order to bring about reforms 
in the schools 

In New York, the greying, 57-year 
old Allen skillfully ran the state’s lab- 
yrinthine school system as an indepen- 
dent duchy that critics and supporters 
alike called “the fourth branch of gov- 
ernment.” Allen, who controlled school- 
ing from pre-kindergarten through col- 
lege, raised education expenditures to 
40% of the state’s $5.4 billion budget 
and led the fight against Northern de 
facto segregation. There is no doubt 
that he plans to exercise equal influ- 
ence as the nation's top educational of- 
ficial. In his first statement after his 
appointment, Allen urged “a massive at- 
tack on the education needs of the dis- 
advantaged and the ghetto residents”; 
he stressed the need to involve them 
“in the concepts, the planning, and the 
design of such programs.” 

Double Deal. When President Ken- 
nedy offered him the same Washington 
assignment in 1961, Allen, a gaunt, mus 
cular-faced West Virginian, turned it 
down. He had spent six years on the 
job in New York, and he was con- 
vinced that the best hope for improved 
schools lay with the states. Even though 
he has since changed his mind about 
the importance of federal influence, Al 
len refused President Nixon's initial offer 
because of his doubts about the new Ad- 
ministration’s priorities for education 
He finally accepted after he was given 
two posts—that of U.S, Commissioner 
of Education and Assistant Secretary 
in the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare. “I had to be certain | 
would be able to speak for education 
in this Administration,” he explains, 
“and that it was prepared to move for- 
ward and not just keep a holding op- 
eration. I got that assurance.” 

He intends to make the most of it 
Though he prefers to settle most issues 
with negotiations, Allen, son of a Pres 
byterian minister, has shown a steely 
sense of mission in handing down con- 
troversial decisions. He was charged with 
“coddling the Communists” when he 
blocked a New York City teacher-loyal- 
ty campaign in the 1950s, and he was 
even more the target of acrimony when 
he ordered the integration of hostile all 
white districts in 1963. But after last 
fall’s bitter, 36-day New York City 
teacher strike, he was the only major par 
ticipant to emerge with his reputation in 
tact. It was Allen’s plan to place a state 


trustee in charge of a troubled experi- 
mental district that eventually brought 
the long strike to its end. 

For the Millennium. In Washington, 
Allen expects to encourage progress by 
prodding the states into action. “The 
states simply must play their part in 
the renaissance of education,” he says. 
“They must release the power for in- 
novation and accomplishment that’s bot- 
tled up in local communities.” While 
willing to be flexible in dealing with 
school districts that preserve segregation, 
Allen insists that “when there is a vi- 
olation of the law, the full force for com- 
pliance will be exercised.” 

Heading Allen's list of priorities are 
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urban ghetto schools, where he feels fed 
eral funds can have the most impact. 
“We have built a middle-class type of ed- 
ucation taught by middle-class teachers 
and run by middle-class administrators 
for middle-class kids,” he argues. “But 
rarely have we provided the type of 
teaching that a deprived child really 
needs.” Desegregation and better teacher 
training are his next big goals. “We are 
shooting for the millennium,” he says, 
“the time when man respects man.” 
The school, he says, should not be a shel- 
tered island in the community, but rath- 
er an all-purpose facility for children 
and adults alike 

Allen received a measure of the mag- 
nitude of his job when President Nix- 
on’s task force on education, headed 
by Carnegie Corporation President Alan 
Pifer, presented its report urging mas 
sive federal spending of up to $1 bil 
lion a year to save city schools. Even if 
he can pry that kind of money out of 
Congress, Allen is not likely to find 
much agreement on just how it is to be 
used. But bets are that whatever his even- 
tual budget, James Allen will wind up 
spending the money his way 
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Turning Pets into People 

The Earl! of Cranbrook feeds his pet 
bats on a special mixture of egg yolk, 
cream cheese and banana. He says, “I 
Keep the bats for about three months, 
then let them go.’ When the late Jayne 
Mansfield tried to smuggle her two Chi- 
huahuas into England, she won the sym- 
pathy of the pet-fancying British public 
by clutching the animals to her cel- 
ebrated chest and proclaiming, “They 
appeal to my mother instinct.” Ronald 
Reagan, finding that he was getting on 
badly with his mongrel, put himself 
and the dog through a $250 course of 
psychotherapy at a Beverly Hills ca- 
nine funny farm. 

Such incidents abound, lively as rab- 
bits, in Petishism: Pets and Their Peo- 
ple in the Western World (Holt, Rine- 
hart & Winston; $5.95). Author Kath- 
leen Szasz tells of the great Dane that 
came to its owner's wedding in top hat 
and, of course, tails; of the New York 
City dog whose owner listed him in the 
phone book, “in case his friends want 
ed to telephone him”; of the pair of 
Saint Bernards that follow their master 
everywhere—in their own chauffeured 
station wagon, But there is little glee in 
the telling. Author Szasz, 56, a Hun- 
garian-born translator of novels, is in- 
tent on drawing a stern conclusion— 
that a growing pack of petishists have 
come to treat their pets not as animals 
but as little furry people. 

A Pint for the Puma. Unleashing 
twelve months of research, Mrs. Szasz 
concedes that pets can provide edu- 
cational insights into nature. She de- 
tails the successful efforts of therapists 
who use pets in diagnosing and treat- 
ing mentally disturbed children. But man 
has become neurotic, she contends, when 
owners take pet alligators for drives, 
buy hairpieces for dogs and lace- 
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MECCA FOR A MOLLYCODDLED MALTESE 
Also courses at canine funny farms. 
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trimmed nightgowns for cats, give the 
puma a pint of beer as a nightcap, and 
make unnecessary gourmet viands the 
fastest-growing segment of the U.S. pet- 
food market. Some owners bury their ca- 
naries and pooches under massive mar- 
ble tombstones in special cemeteries. 
Only last week, an Italian court ruled 
that a wife was justified in leaving her 
husband because he regularly shared 
his bedroom with 30 cats and six dogs 
while forcing her to sleep in another 
room. 

Petishists’ motives are sad, most of 
them induced by the fact that pets sel- 
dom fight back. Mrs. Szasz describes 
parents guilt-ridden about mistreating 
their own children. They may try to 
make up for their failings by smothering 
their pets with love that would drive 
any person away. Other animal nuts 
are merely attempting to buy love. For 
still others, she quotes Sidney Jourard, 
a professor of psychology at the Uni 
versity of Florida, who suspects that in 
an uptight society, “the dog patter, the 
cat stroker, is seeking the contact that 
is conspicuously lacking in his adult 
life.” “Homo neuroticus,” says Mrs. 
Szasz, “de-animalizes his pets in ex- 
actly the same way he de-humanizes 
himself.” 

What does Mrs. Szasz propose to 
do? She repeats an ancient plea that 
man should love his fellow men first, 
then animals. Viewed properly, they 
can teach him some valuable lessons. 
She tells of the father who found his 
four-year-old son whipping his puppy 
dog with a belt and shouting, “I'll 
make a man of you yet, you sniveling 
little bastard.” The father, notes Mrs. 
Szasz, quickly modified his educational 
methods, 
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ETHICS 


Conspiracy of Silence 

Returning to his Manhattan apart- 
ment one night, CBS Correspondent 
Hughes Rudd was mugged, robbed and 
left sprawled and bloodied on the street 
Four hours later, as he finally stirred 
back to consciousness, a passing pa- 
trolman asked him what had happened 
and whether he needed an ambulance. 
Rudd stubbornly declined aid and 
limped home. The policeman did not 
bother to take down his name; except 
for a call to his credit-card companies, 
Rudd made no effort to report the as- 
sault. “What was the use?” he sighs. 

More and more Americans are ask- 
ing themselves the same question. De- 
spite the “law and order” drive, the 
public adamantly refuses to report many 
crimes. According to the University of 
Chicago’s National Opinion Research 
Center, only about one-half of the rapes, 
robberies, aggravated assaults, burglaries 
and major larcenies that are committed 
in the U.S. each year manage to get 
onto the police blotter. 

Crime Tolerance. Nowhere is public 
and police indifference greater than in 
the big cities, where the violent-crime 
rate is already five times higher than in 
rural areas. Harassed, overworked and 
underpaid, metropolitan police often are 
not only unable but unwilling to deal 
with any except the most serious law-en- 
forcement problems. In Detroit, for ex- 
ample, until the city installed a new 
computerized data-collecting system, 
many precinct lieutenants let their of- 
ficers ignore the most obvious signs of 
burglary—pry marks on a door—and 
list only a broken window. 

City dwellers glumly accept crime as 
an inevitable hazard. Despairing of ever 
recovering stolen goods or bringing crim- 
inals to account, they decide that si- 
lence is the better part of wisdom. After 
his car was ransacked, Long Island's 
Democratic Congressman Allard K. 
Lowenstein echoed the feelings of many 
of his constituents: “I didn’t call the po- 
lice because I was busy, because re- 
porting takes so much time, and be- 
cause it is so hard to get the police 
interested.” 

Public apathy may also be a mea- 
sure of what Wayne State Sociologist 
Joseph L. Albini calls a community's 
“crime tolerance.” Middle-class white 
mothers, for example, rarely let gang at- 
tacks on their children go unreported. 
Ghetto mothers, however, may well re- 
gard such incidents as necessary tests 
of their youngsters’ ability to survive 
the slum’s daily violence. Often, of 
course, Negro slum dwellers not only 
passively accept crime but also actively 
admire the criminals—especially if their 
victims are white. Many Harlemites, said 
a local N.A.A.C.P. official recently, “seem 
to have the idea that [black criminals] 
are some sort of 20th century Robin 
Hoods.” 

Sweaty Palms. Beyond sociological 
reasons lie the personal fears, guilt and 
shame of the victim himself. Police rare- 
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ly hear from the businessman who has 
been robbed by a prostitute. They are 
even less likely to get a complaint from 
the hoodlum who has been threatened 
by the Mafia or the teen-ager who has 
paid for pot and got oregano instead. In 
instances of child molesting, some par- 
ents are either too ashamed themselves 
to go to the police or want to spare their 
youngsters further embarrassment. 

Perhaps the most socially significant 
kind of public silence involves bystand- 
ers who are unwilling to intervene or 
call police when crimes occur before 
their eyes. Yet are such silent witnesses 
really as apathetic as social critics usu- 
ally portray them? Perhaps not. In what 
the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science calls 1968's best 
sociopsychological research, Professors 
John M. Darley of Princeton and Bibb 
Latané of Ohio State portray homo ur- 
banus in an entirely different light. Test- 
ing the reaction of college students to 
a feigned emergency, they found that 
the emotions of those who remained 
quiet hardly registered what could be 
called indifference. Often their hands 
trembled, their palms sweated. If any- 
thing, they were more nervous than 
those who reported the crisis. “The by- 
stander,” conclude Darley and Latané, 
is, in fact, “an anguished individual in 
genuine doubt, concerned to do the 
right thing but compelled to make com- 
plex decisions under pressure of stress 
and fear.” 


PSYCHOPHYSIOLOGY 
Getting Along with Getting Up 


I have, all my life long, been lying 
till noon; yet I tell all young men, and 
tell them with great sincerity, that no- 
body who does not rise early will ever 
do any good. 

—Samuel Johnson, 1773 


People who spring from bed clear- 
eyed and cheerful tend to think the 
early bird really does catch the worm. 
Slugabeds grumble that the sunny ris- 
ers are worms themselves. For Ben 
Franklin and puritanical believers in 
his maxims, to be earlier than thou is vir- 
tually to be holier. But early-morning 
surly birds dispute them. After all, no 
less an American culture hero than Rob- 
ert Frost milked his cows at midnight be- 
cause he could not be bothered to get 
up and do it at sunrise. These days, re- 
searchers are slowly waking up to wak- 
ing up. 

Men in primitive societies sometimes 
require as little as two hours of sleep a 
day; yet they may be almost free of 
the Great Trauma. In many countries, 
people refuse to wake each other, think- 
ing that a man’s soul wanders at night 
and may not have time to get back if 
sleep ends prematurely, But for indus- 
trial societies, the schedules are mer- 
ciless. Rising at the crack, grumped 
German Journalist Johannes Gross re- 
cently, condemns modern man to the 
life of peasants. Mutters Pablo Picasso, 
“I understand why they execute con- 
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“O.K., YOU USHERED IN THE 


DAY. NOW YOU CAN USHER IT 
RIGHT THE HELL OUT AGAIN.” 


CULVER PICTURES 


BENCHLEY DEMONSTRATING WAKE-UP SKILLS 


Surly birds can’t help it. 


demned men at dawn. I just have to 
see the dawn in order to have my head 
roll all by itself.” Hungarian Author Fer- 
enc Molnar was so unaccustomed to day- 
light that once, when he was dragooned 
into jury duty in the early morning, he 
looked incredulously at the thronged 
streets of Budapest and asked, “Are 
they all jurors?” 

Owls and Introverts. The relatively 
new interdisciplinary science of sleep re- 
search may eventually come to vindicate 
the groggy “owls” and deflate the su- 
perior pretentions of the “larks.” Hu- 
mans run on still-mysterious physiolog- 
ical clocks, their body temperatures dip- 
ping as much as 2 degrees in the mid- 
dle of the night and rising toward 
morning. Late risers, one explanation 
runs, simply may not be hot enough to 
get up easily. Deep sleep and light sleep 
also alternate at different rates; many 
researchers now argue that slow risers 
are in a period of heavy sleep when their 
alarm clocks clang. For yet unexplained 
reasons, however, some 20% of Amer- 
icans enjoy accurate internal alarm 
clocks that wake them automatically. 

Introverts function best in the morn- 
ing, according to British Psychologist 
Donald Eric Broadbent, but some oth- 
er psychologists say that the early ris- 
ers are egotistical—they get up with 
the idea the world is waiting for them. 
Adds one: “There is definite evidence 
that early risers tend to sleep in pa- 
jamas, while late risers sleep in un- 
derwear or the nude.’ Edward Stonehill, 
a British psychologist, notes: “A man 
may choose to be a milkman because 
he likes to get up at 4 a.m., not be- 
cause he has trained himself to wake 
carly.” Other psychologists agree that re- 
calcitrant risers simply do not like the ac- 
tivity that awaits them and subconscious- 
ly would rather stay in the womb of 
sleep. It is also well known that early-ris- 
ing spouses often suffer attacks of fury 


at the sight of a still-sleeping partner. 
The only relief: to wake him or her by 
slamming doors, turning on radios, or 
sending relays of children to jump up 
and down on the bed. 

Taking another tack, a study made 
of 600 people in Florida found that 
the people who woke up most happily 
were the ones accustomed to regular 
sleeping habits. Hypnotists can occa- 
sionally snap morning drowsers out of 
their grogginess by implanting sugges- 
tions during a trance. It may be, says Psy- 
chophysiologist Harvey D. Cohen of 
Brooklyn's Downstate Medical Center, 
that researchers will one day show peo- 
ple how to synchronize their sleep and 
work cycles. 

Creativity and Catapults. Such hu- 
man engineering, of course, would stunt 
the passionate creativity that slow ris- 
ers now use to bedevil themselves out 
of bed. One Los Angeles ad man takes 
a deep draught of vodka, which, he 
says, tricks him into thinking it’s still 
last night and he’s awake and having a 
good time. The wife of one comedian 
once baked him out of bed by turning 
up the dial on his electric blanket. Hu- 
morist Robert Benchley’s secretary used 
to wake him up with such snappy lines 
as “The men have come to flood the 
bed for ice skating.” 

Norman Dine, 60, the insomniac pro- 
prietor of a New Jersey store called 
the “Sleep Center,” provides his clients 
with custom tape-recorded exhortations 
from their minister or psychiatrist. One 
nagged, “You hate to face reality be- 
cause you think you don’t measure up. 
It's absurd to dwell on something like 
this.” Of course, many iron-willed morn- 
ing veterans rely on nothing more com- 
plicated than putting the alarm clock 
across the room. But if that fails, for 
$384, Dine sells an ejecting bed. At the 
proper ungodly hour, it catapults its 
owner upright. 
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NEW PLAYS 
Pilgrims’ Regress’ 

There is something innocent, sweet, 
and perhaps inaccessible about Geoffrey 
Chaucer. He regarded sex as one of 
God's blessings. His devout and lusty 
pilgrims wending their garrulous way 
to Canterbury have an easy intimacy 
with natural odors, natural functions 
and the natural affections of men and 
women. The seamless unity of faith 
and flesh creates an abyss between 
the 14th century and the 20th. Chau- 
cer’s people are not paralyzed by self- 
consciousness in the act of love. They 
possess none of modern man’s neur- 
asthenic haste to import trouble in par- 
adise. They export joy. 

Unfortunately, the Chaucerian spirit 
is largely missing from a British mu- 
sical called Canterbury Tales, which has 
not thrived on a sea change from Lon- 
don. Surprisingly commercial, it treats 
sex as a commodity and faith as an ep- 
ilogue, in the manner of a Cecil B. De- 
Mille devotional epic. Nothing is mod- 
est about the show except its quality. 
The amplified sound of the incongruous 
pop-rock score may reach the moon 
ahead of the astronauts. The chorus 
boys’ codpieces are ample, but they 
scarcely camouflage the empty boister- 
ousness of both dance and bawdry. 

Four of Chaucer's tales are told: the 
Miller's, the Steward’s, the Merchant’s 
and the Wife of Bath's. The dialogue is 
all in rhyming couplets, which is rather 
like spending the evening on a date 
with a metronome. The stories mainly 
feature an aging cuckold, a harridan 
somewhat uglier than sin, and a blonde 
mini-bombshell named Sandy Duncan, 
whom nature has cunningly fashioned 
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for everything except acting. In the key 
roles of the Steward and the Wife of 
Bath, George Rose and Hermione 
Baddeley are formidable contenders for 
a much-needed Hammy Award. 


Waiting to Get Whitey 

The defect of the slice-of-life play is 
that it is never a loaf. The defect of 
the realistic play is that it trusts the 
naked eye and ignores the mind's eye. 
In its endless scanning of surfaces and 
appearances, slice-of-life realism scants 
the substance of truth and reality. It is 
a pity that Ceremonies in Dark Old 
Men, by Lonne Elder III, occupies the 
worst of these two decidedly dated dra- 
matic worlds, 

The play also confirms a kind of 
habit of Manhattan's Negro Ensemble 
Company: that of doing spindly works 
with skill, verve, and beautifully meshed 
precision. Ceremonies is a play about 
mastering fate by ambushing it. In the so- 
cial protest of the "30s, the dramatic ral- 
lying cry was Waiting for Lefty. Writ- 
ten in the era of the Negro revolution, 
Elder’s play might be subtitled Waiting 
to Get Whitey, At the same time, it is 
the story of the disintegration of a black 
family. The father (Douglas Turner), 
an ex-vaudeville hoofer of 54, is a wid- 
ower who runs a singularly unsuccessful 
barbershop. He has two sons, both of 
whom believe that working for a living 
is an indignity if it means working for 
a white man. One of them is an adept 
shoplifter. A daughter tries to stand for 
a traditional moral order that seems to 
be as dead as the mourned mother. 

Bewildered by his failure to make an 
honest living, the father is ready prey 
to a black militant’s suggestion that the 
barbershop be used as an illicit corn-li- 
quor supply depot. Apart from the fa- 
ther’s fling with a floozy, only one thing 
happens, and that is melodramatic, The 
shoplifting son is killed, which comes 
very close to echoing the old-fashioned 
moral that the wages of sin is death. 

Along the meandering way, there are 
flurries of humor, menace, and a sense 
of the claustrophobic inertia of Harlem 
life. But what really makes the play bear- 
able is the superior performances of 
the players, most notably the emotionally 
explosive acting of Douglas Turner. He, 
in particular, gives the drama the mouth- 
to-mouth resuscitation it so desperately 
needs 


Stop the World 
—| Want to Get Off 


When bigger bombs are dropped, 
Broadway will drop them. Dear World 
is almost in the megaton class (it cost 
$750,000), and the stage at the Mark 
Hellinger Theater is a smoldering rub- 
ble of tedium 

Plays converted into musicals have a 
high disaster ratio. In some instances, 
the plays themselves could not have 
been successfully revived. The Madwom- 
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ANGELA LANSBURY IN “DEAR WORLD” 
A megaton bomb. 


an of Chaillot, from which Dear World 
has been rather conscientiously adapted, 
is 25 years old, and it doesn’t take a 
play doctor to see that rigor mortis has 
setin 

The Jean Giraudoux original is one 
of those typical French morality plays 
cleverly garnished and disguised with 
wit, world-weariness, and wistfully dis- 
enchanted romanticism. In Giraudoux, 
as in Anouilh, there is also an elegance 
of manner, a fencing master's play of 
the intellect, and a sense of historical 
irony of which few Broadway adapters 
have the remotest inkling. In Madwom- 
an, Giraudoux conceived of a vicious, 
filthy-rich, top-hatted capitalist cartel 
that discovers oil under a bistro called 
the Chez Frangois and is prepared to des- 
ecrate all of Paris to pan for the black 
gold. But the eccentric owner of the 
café, the Countess Aurelia (Angela Lans- 
bury), thwarts these evil malefactors of 
great wealth. With the aid of two loo- 
ny cronies and a sewerman (Milo 
O'Shea), she herds them through a trap 
door under the café into a kind of eter- 
nal hell of sewage. 

Time has not only blunted the point 
but reversed it. While capitalism now 
seems surprisingly benign, the individual 
who decides to exterminate other people, 
under whatever pretext, has become dis- 
tinctly ominous. As a one-madwoman 
salvage operation, Angela Lansbury 
saves her reputation if not the show. 
Looking like a ruefully unkempt Colette, 
she croons, chortles, and cavorts about 
the stage with a certain raffish gallantry. 
The Jerry Herman score is zero, and 
Choreographer Joe Layton, who once 
staged dances of tepid promise, has now 
ascended to scalding mediocrity. 
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Near Lakeland, Flor- 
ida, lies a 200-square- 
mile area you won't 
find in a _ tourist 
guide. Twenty-five 
million years ago it 
was ocean bottom 
Today it’s a massive 
deposit of phosphate 
ore, the sediment of 
prehistoric marine life. Preserved in the 
ore are countless bones of sharks 
whales and later four-legged mammals 





Whale vertebra 
estimated to be 25 
million years old 


Clark-built Michigan tractor 
sper ad, haul and 
ard bites 





This is the 
richest graveyard in the world 


Natives call it Bone Valley, and this 
chalky graveyard contains enough 
phosphates to sustain mining for 1,000 
years. Florida’s production (one-third 
of world output) goes to enrich crops as 
a plant food and fertilizer additive 


Dikes seven stories high 
Now a different kind of “monster” 
roams the valley. Clark-built Michigan 
tractor scrapers are moving earth to 
build huge dikes. These will surround 
settling ponds for a residue of clay 
part of the phosphate refining process 








Over the next four years, eight Michi- 
gan scrapers will move 22.5 million 
cubic yards of clay 

Eventually the area will be reclaimed 
for residential and recreational use 
citrus groves and farms 

Michigan scrapers were selected to 
keep the work on schedule. From the 
same company that builds lift trucks, 
truck trailers, axles and transmissions, 
commercial food refrigeration and 
earthmoving equipment. Clark Equip- 
ment Company, Buchanan, Mich. 49107 
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We anticipate some squawks about our new sodium cable. 


But we're glad to lend the utilities a hand in getting their 
electrical systems underground, 






















What we've done is invent a new kind of cable 
We call it Nacon cable, 


it's made from sodium, the cheapest metal there is. 
Sodium’s a light, excellent conductor. The only problem 
a it's reactive in water. 


> 


But we've found a way to enclose it in an extruded 
polyethylene tube. This plastic protects the 
sodium from moisture. And provides the insulation. 


Result: a flexible, less expensive cable. 


It's something we could do because we're so 

involved in both metals and plastics. And it's 
something that’s helping make it feasible to 
put more and more electrical systems 
underground —so there’s less and less clutter 
on the landscape. 


Nacon cable is a discovery that ought 
to make everyone happy. Except the birds. 
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ESQUIRE'S “HOWARD HUGHES” PHOTOS 


MAGAZINES 


Dubious Achievement Award 

Has someone finally photographed re- 
clusive Billionaire Howard Hughes and 
Wife Jean Peters? “Howard Hughes 
We See You! We See you!” boasts the 
caption around the Kodak frames on Es- 
quire’s March cover and, indeed, the 
man and woman standing near a swim- 
ming pool look strikingly like Mr. and 
Mrs. Hughes. Spotting the camera, the 
angry man orders an aide to pursue 
the photographer. 

What a coup! Magazines sold out on 
newsstands across the country. How did 
Esquire do it? In a manner worthy of 
a tight-lipped Hughes aide, Editor Har- 
old Hayes huffed, “I think I must elect 
not to discuss it at all.” No wonder. 
The man and woman are models. The 
photos, shot in Fort Lauderdale, Fla., 
are to draw attention to a story on 
Hughes by a reporter who spent two 
months on the assignment and—like 
all other reporters—got not a single 
glimpse of the man. 


Synergistic Scheme of Things 


Del Mar, Calif., 18 miles north of 
San Diego, is a pleasant and quiet re 
sort town with a population of 3,000 
But these days some of the lively types 
taking advantage of the small-town at- 
mosphere and the balmy climate have 
more on their minds than surfing and 
suntans. They are magazine editors— 
many in their mid-20s—holding story 
conferences for two new magazines, Psy- 
chology Today and Careers Today. Says 
Nicolas H. Charney, 27, who founded 
both of them: “It’s a very synergistic 
environment.” 

To launch his venture, Charney 
formed a corporation in January 1967, 
after receiving a Ph. D. in biopsychology 
from the University of Chicago. “About 
all I knew,” he says, “was that I want- 
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ed to put out a magazine, a sort of Sci- 
entific American of the social sciences. 
There is psychology behind all acts—eat- 
ing, going to bed, and so on. People 
are curious about these things.” 

Ponderous Talk. He raised $250,000 
from friends and friends of friends. 
Within four months he and a staff of 
five sent the first issue of his monthly 
Psychology Today to the newsstands 

From the start, Charney decided that 
the way to talk about psychology was 
to let specialists do the talking. Articles 
ranged from “The Psychopharmacolog- 
ical Revolution” to “Civilization and 
Its Malcontents,” which argued that the 
neurotic is deficient in his socialization, 
not excessive, as Freud believed. M.I.T 
Linguist Noam Chomsky has dealt with 
“Language and the Mind,” and others 
have presented conclusions of research 
projects in areas ranging from “Fantasy 
Differences in Men and Women” to “Po 
litical Attitudes in Children.” The cur- 
rent issue takes on the question of “Does 
the Law Work for You?” with con- 
tributors grappling with the problems 
of “The Psychiatrist and the Legal Pro- 
cess” and the perceptions of witnesses 
in court. “We discovered that the more 
punitive people in each of our groups 
had better recall than the less puni- 
tive,” writes the author, who disputes 
the idea that the adversary system “can 
winnow out the truth.” 

The authority of the articles is too 
often obscured by ponderous writing 
Aimed at an unspecialized audience, 
the magazine needs more translation 
by competent, middleman journalists. 
Mary Harrington Hall, a former sci- 
ence writer who was one of the first staf- 
fers hired by Charney, comes closest. But 
even when she tries to inject lightness 
and broader explanation into her tape-re- 
corded interviews with the likes of Exis- 
tentialist-Psychotherapist 
Rollo May and Harvard Be- 
haviorist B. F. Skinner, the 
transcribed result more of- 
ten than not sounds like 
interruptions, 

Visually, the magazine 
can hardly be faulted. The 
art and photography is rich 
with color and imagination, 
providing a provocative—al 
most psychedelic—accom 
paniment to the text. In the 
pre-election issue, for exam- 
ple, television’s importance 
in a campaign year was il- 
lustrated by a cover photo 
showing a woman thrusting 
her baby forward to be 
kissed by a politician. Ig- 
noring the infant, the pol- 
itician is pressing his lips to 
the lens of a nearby tele- 
vision camera. 

Mr. Chips. Psychology 
Today was only Charney’s 
first step. For the second, Ca- 
reers Today, Management 
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Consultant Peter Drucker was hired as 
adviser and contributor. Editor is T 
(for nothing) George Harris, 43, a for- 
mer Look senior editor and TIME cor- 
respondent, whose freewheeling enthu- 
siasm has made him a sort of Mr. 
Chips to his writers. (The oldest is 27.) 

“We're not a want-ad magazine for 
jobs,” says Harris, who has put out 
two issues so far. “We'll tell people 
what's going on so they'll have a chance 
to act.” Using Psychology’s art style, 
the magazine is smashing to look at, 
but has yet to offer many articles over 
which today’s college kids are apt to 
freak out. “Big Government Wants You” 
did not go far beyond information avail- 
able in civil service brochures. “Activists, 
Radicals and Yippies” offered little anal- 
ysis that had not already been provided 
aplenty elsewhere in the press. 

On the Beach. The payroll is now 
up to 140 people and the corporation 
has spread, amoeba-like, into any avail- 
able office space in tiny Del Mar. The 
staffers seem positively euphoric about 
their mission and a working atmosphere 
that calls for a new definition of the Or- 
ganization Man. “The whole place is 
pretty freed up,” says Craig Vetter, 26, 
a Careers writer. Formal hours are so ca- 
sual as to be nonexistent, pants and bi- 
kinis are the girls’ thing, and the men 
are dressed up when they don’t go bare- 
foot or wear sneakers. Parties are so fre- 
quent that their ends and beginnings 
almost overlap. 

Even older staffers are caught up in 
the mood, Clarence Olson, 41, has quit 
his job as assistant editor of the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch Sunday magazine 
to become an assistant managing editor 
of Careers. “I walk to work, I camp in 
the house, I sleep on an air mattress,” 
he says. “I'll just lie on the beach and 
maybe even buy a dune buggy.” 

The staff's enthusiasm and optimism 
seem justified, at least for now. Despite 
their flaws, the magazines—particularly 
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Were helping take care 
of urgent space programs 
ight down 


right 


Reid Taube and his family are 
encountering some serious space 
problems right now, especially 
every morning at toothbrushing 
time. But when the kids start need- 
ing houses for families of their own, 
their space problems may be a 
whole lot bigger. 

We're working on programs 
to meet their needs through Levitt 
and Sons Inc., world’s largest inter- 
national home and community 
builder. 

Today, we’re adding thou- 
sands of new homes by building 
communities here, and in places as 
far apart as France and Puerto Rico. 
In the works for tomorrow are en- 
tire cities in previously unused 
areas of the U.S. and elsewhere 
around the world. 


80,000 new homes already 


And no one knows more 
about earthbound space problems 
than Levitt and Sons, having built 
a record total of more than 80,000 
homes. By the end of the next 
decade, when their building rate 
will have reached 25,000 homes 
annually, Levitt predicts annual 
sales of $1 billion. 

We have other space pro- 
grams under way, too. With Avis, 
we help businessmen and vaca- 
tioners alike to move around at will. 
Our APCOA Division offers park- 


here. 


ing space for 140,157 cars at air- 
ports, hospitals, and central busi- 
ness districts in 88 cities, 40 states, 
the District of Columbia, Puerto 
Rico and Canada. 

And Sheraton, an international 
chain of hotels and motor inns, is 
going full steam ahead to keep up 
with the year-round demand for 
good accommodations and service 
all over the world. 


Oceanography to consumer loans 


Today we have offices and fac- 
tories in 67 countries and sales out- 
lets in 56 more, and employees 
numbering almost 290,000. In addi- 
tion to businesses like Levitt, Avis 
and Sheraton, our operations in- 
clude telecommunications, data 
processing, mutual fund manage- 
ment, educational training services, 
oceanography, air navigation, un- 
dersea cables, and consumer loan 
services—among others. 

By bringing to bear our total 
expertise in all areas where we op- 
erate, Our Companies generate in- 
creased competition within indus- 
tries, which leads to more efficient 
use of manpower and material re- 
sources. This results in a better, 
more comfortable life for you, the 
Taubes, and people everywhere. 

International Telephone and 
Telegraph Corporation, 320 Park 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022. 


SERVING PEOPLE AND NATIONS EVERYWHERE 
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Psychology Today—are based on the 
sound idea of leading general readers 
through fascinating new fields of spe- 
cialization. Charney is backing them 
with an intensive and well-financed pro- 
motion campaign. The charter issue of 
Careers last September was mailed free 
to all Psychology subscribers. Four mil- 
lion letters were sent to people on a well- 
culled mailing list, and 100 full-page 
ads have run in national publications. 

John Veronis, 40, former senior vice 
president of Curtis Publishing and now 
a partner in the company (which has 
the pretentious title of Communications 
Research Machines), has persuaded 40 
investors to put up $10 million. Al- 
ready, Psychology Today claims a paid 
circulation of 350,000 (yearly rate: 
$10), which puts it in a category with 
Harper's and Atlantic. Careers claims 
250,000 


EDITORS 


Death of a Conscience 

The enlightened Southern editor wag- 
ing his fearless and lonely fight against 
prejudice has become a journalistic ste- 
reotype. Yet the death last week of the 
Atlanta Constitution's Ralph McGill, 
two days before his 71st birthday, was 
a painful reminder of just how rare 
such men are. For four decades his 
daily column caressed the South with 
his love, lashed it for its faults, served 
as its conscience. Surveys repeatedly 
rated him as both the region's best- 
liked and least-liked writer—but always 
the most read. Even his haters could 
not ignore him, because, as one of his ad- 
miring colleagues put it: “Mac had guts 
when it took guts to have guts.” 

Ralph McGill was no crusader, He 
considered his columns and editorials 
to be merely common-sense appeals to 
the humanitarian impulses of his fel- 
low Southerners. A soft-spoken, always 
courteous man, he preferred understate- 
ment. He put down Alabama's Governor 
George Wallace’s 1963 defiance at the 
schoolhouse door as “a little man stand- 
ing alone in his diminishing circle.” Fit- 
tingly, his last column, an open letter 
to new HEW Secretary Robert Finch, 
was a low-key plea that the Federal Gov- 
ernment not yield to Southern plans to 
perpetuate dual school systems for Ne- 
groes and whites. “The freedom of 
choice plan is, in fact, neither real free- 


dom nor a choice,” McGill wrote. “It 
is discrimination.” 
Rastus. Only when an outrageous 


act angered him did McGill drop his ci- 
vility. After the assassination of Rob- 
ert Kennedy, he assailed the “abscesses 
in America’s society—the jackals, the 
cowards, the haters, the failures who 
hate achievers, the yapping feist pack 
that tries to drown out truth, those 
who dislike Jews, Negroes, Catholics, 
liberals.” He won a Pulitzer Prize for 
a 1958 editorial that deplored the bomb- 
ings of an Atlanta synagogue and a 
newly integrated Tennessee high school 
as the work of “rabid, mad-dog minds” 
and warned: “When the wolves of 
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hate are loosed on one people, then 
no one is safe.” Yet McGill could 
also write warmly of “the acrid, nos- 
talgic smell of wood burning beneath 
the weekly washday pots; the pine-and- 
oak smoke from chimneys of farmhouses 
fighting with the smell of wet-plowed 
earth.” 

Unlike many Southern liberals who 
wish to be judged by the enemies 
they make, McGill was pained by the 
hatred he drew. His mailbox and 
front yard were bombed and raked by 
rifle fire, Telephoned threats often awoke 
him throughout the night. Crosses were 
burned outside his home. Redneck pol- 
iticians drew votes by railing against 
“Rastus McGill,” “Red Ralph (only a 
kaw-muh-nist talks like thet)" and “those 
lyin’ Atlanta papers.” McGill could de- 
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McGILL 
Hunting the wolves of hate. 


test the ideas of his enemies, but not 
the men themselves, nor could those 
who got to know him fail to respect 
him. In the ‘30s and ‘40s McGill and 
Georgia's demagogic then-Governor Eu- 
gene Talmadge engaged in repeated pub- 
lic disputes, but Talmadge seriously 
asked McGill to write his biography— 
and McGill never could convince him 
of the suggestion's absurdity. 

McGill is likely to be remembered 
as the most famous Southern editor 
since the Constitution's own Henry Gra- 
dy pressed for the birth of a “New 
South" in the 1880s. Yet McGill, a Ten- 
nessee-born farm boy who always 
seemed embarrassed by his worldwide 
acclaim, preferred to think of himself 
as a reporter, Once a sportswriter, he 
later covered Hitler's invasion of Aus- 
tria, the Nurnberg war-crime trials, 18 
national political conventions—and he 
could also be seen scrambling through 
smoke-choked buildings on fire stories. 
Indeed, as the Constitution's editor, and 
particularly as its publisher since 1960, 
McGill proved too kindly to crack the 
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editorial whip that the slipping news- 
paper needed. It is a measure of the 
man that the paper enjoyed a repu- 
tation far exceeding its merit only be- 
cause Ralph McGill was there. 


OPINION 
L.B.J.’s Musings About the Media 


Fully aware that what he was saying 
would not appear until he was out of of- 
fice, Lyndon Johnson sat down last May 
and wrote his view of the press for the 
1969 Britannica Book of the Year. The 
result, described by L.B.J. as “the mus- 
ings of a man who has seen the press 
only from the open end of the gun bar- 
rel,” is an intriguing blend of accu- 
sation, sympathy and self-reproach. 

“Even given the special interest of po- 
litical leaders,” says Johnson, “there is 
now a serious imbalance in the re- 
porting of news.” He cited a “brilliant 
satire’ written by Meg Greenfield of 
the Washington Post about the reporting 
of the 1968 election campaign: 


Idealistic young people chanting “shut 
up and drop dead” were interrupted 
four times by Vice President Hum- 
phrey. The interruptions were part 
of a speech which the youths charged 
had been “planned.” 


In much Washington reporting, John- 
son complains, “policy may be distorted. 
Rumors of dark motives, or of un- 
specified dissent, may be given equal 
prominence with the expressed purposes 
of the Administration. Failure and con- 
flict will certainly be emphasized.” 

While he concedes that reporters must 
point out the errors of public officials, 
he deems it unfair to blame Presidents 
for “everything from the generation 
gap to the price of bread.” And he es- 
pecially deplores “criticism of their char- 
acter, in terms so stark that it makes 
them appear monsters who have im- 
posed themselves on a helpless people.” 

Johnson admits “my inability to es- 
tablish better rapport with the com- 
munications media. If I had it to do 
over again, | would try harder. My 
only stipulation would be an appeal to 
the news media to try harder also.” He 
regrets that he did not hold more tele- 
vised news conferences but claims that 
he averaged more informal, on-the- 
record press briefings than Eisenhower 
or Kennedy. He makes the valid point 
that these offer a chance to “explore 
questions in greater depth than in a tele- 
vised spectacular.” 

As President, Johnson felt that he 
had a “fascination with the news,” not- 
ing that he had three television screens 
in front of his desk, wire service ma- 
chines behind it. Nixon has had them 
all moved out, but even so Johnson 
seems to foresee that the new President 
will also be affected by the tone of the 
news. He begs the press to treat Pres- 
idents more evenly—"instead of on a 
roller coaster that carried them from un- 
reasonable heights at the beginning of 
their tenure to unreasonable depths once 
the honeymoon was over.” 
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You won't find sherries easier 
to choose than ours. 

Pale Dry — light, crisp. Medium 
herry — mellow, nutlike in flavor. And 
"Cream — rich, sweeter, full-bodied. 

We price them all the same. 
© And that's how itis. As close as you'll come 
fothe perfect, all-purpose drink. Before and after 
"any meal. During, if you like. 


For Copy of “Wine 
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dictionary to translate tl 
We let nothing stand in your way. 


Uncomplicated” write Dept. TS, The Taylor Wine Company, Inc., 


Fn ORCOMT, NV AF 
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With the same great taste year-in, year-out 

We patiently blend sherries from our 
generous bank of different years and wealth 
of grapes. Then bottle them under the best- 
loved name in premium-quality wines. 

So your tongue can enjoy itself. 

Without getting tied up in knots. 


We uncomplicate wine 


Hammondsport, N.Y. 14840 











The execution is different, 





but the concept is basically the same. 


Both vehicles are very difficult to destroy. 

However, the M-48 (at right) was built to 
withstand slightly meaner treatment than the 
Volvo 144 (at left). 

Asa result, the M-48 weighs in at 88,000 lbs. 
And for all its bulk, carries only three men—in ex- 
treme discomfort we might add. 

It burns two gallons to the mile and won’t go 
over 30 miles an hour. 

In other words, it’s a tank. 

The Volvo, on the other hand, weighs in at 
just 2,600 Ibs. And for all its lack of bulk, carries 
five men—in extreme comfort. 

It gets substantially better gas mileage and 
will go fast enough to attract police cars. Which 
are faster but not as strong. 

In other words, a Volvo is strong in the way a 
tank is strong and has strengths where a tank has 
weaknesses. 


Just how strong is a Volvo? 

You could stack eight Volvos, one on top of 
another, without disturbing the Volvo on the bot- 
tom. That’s a total of 10 tons. Six steel pillars, 
boxed for maximum strength, support the roof. 
(It’s ironic that Detroit calls cars with no steel 
pillars “hardtops,” when in reality theyre just 
the opposite. ) 

Each side of the Volvo body is made from one 
solid piece of steel. There are no weak points be- 
cause there are no seams. In other parts of the 
body, where seams occur, 8,000 spot w elds fuse 
them together. 

It’s this kind of construction that once led 
Car & Driver Magazine to make the following ob- 
servation. 

**...the Volvo is possibly the toughest vehicle 
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anywhere this side of the Aberdeen Proving 
Grounds and there is a growing legion of happy 
owners who will be glad to verify the point.” 

The Aberdeen Proving Grounds, inciden- 
tally, is where the Army tests tanks, 


It even has armor-plating. 

Volvo has a finish six coats thick. First the 
body is etched in zinc phosphate so the paint gets a 
vise-like grip on the metal. Then it’s dunked in 
rustproofing primer. The body then gets one under- 
coat, one sealer coat and three color coats of baked 
enamel. 33 lbs. of protection in all. 

It’s because of this that you hear stories like 
this... 

One day a friend of this writer told of an ex- 
perience with a dent in the door of his Volvo. He 
had it repaired and noticed that the shop charged 
him a modest sum for body work but nothing for 
paint. Being honest, he raised the point. The body 
man explained that after banging out the dent, the 
paint was still undamaged—so there was no need 
fora re-paint! 


A Volvo doesn’t self-destruct in three years. 

There is an obvious advantage in owning a 
car that’s built like a Volvo. Once it’s paid for, 
there’s still something left to own. 

A Volvo can help you fight off the impulse 
that drives you into debt every few years. Because 
by keeping it, you can begin making payments to 
yourself instead of the finance company. 

Of course, if you’re not interested in adding 
money to your coffers, you can sell your Volvo after 
three years. And delight in how little 
you lose. 

Volvos depreciate as slowly as 
they disintegrate. 
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Hugh Hefner Faces Middle Age 


HE rebellion of the middle-aged man 

is an American legend. He wakes 
up one morning and looks in the mirror 
and there is a creased, faded, fuzzy 
carbon copy of the youth he once was 
He is 40-odd, going to fat, bored with 
his job and his marriage. So—in the leg- 
end—he shaves, puts on his gaudiest 
tie, phones the boss to say he’s not com- 
ing in, says so long to his wife, and 
walks off arm in arm with his mistress 
to find his soul 

Hugh M. Hefner is also an Amer- 
ican legend. He is 42, and he is going 
through a change of life. But Hefner's 
Playboy empire has made him a mil- 
lionaire 100 times over. He has no 
boss to bitch about, no wife to bore 
him, and he somewhat euphemistically 
claims to be “the biggest employer of 
beautiful women in the world.” So what 
does he have to rebel against? 

Popping Bennies. For one thing, a 
hang-up on work. A spasmodic, fre- 
netic editor who refused to delegate au- 
thority, Hefner used to go on “work 
binges,” during which he would labor 
for as long as 72 hours at a stretch, eat- 
ing practically nothing, swigging Pepsi- 
Colas (25 a day) and popping bennies 
“I developed a tremendous tolerance 
for amphetamines,” he says. “My weight 
dropped from 175 Ibs. to 135 Ibs, It 
was a way of living not well calculated 
to be either lengthy or pleasant. I final- 
ly woke up to the fact that I had the 
world by the tail, and if I wanted to 
enjoy it, I'd better start taking care of 
myself.” 

Another Hefner hang-up is an al- 
most Johnsonian concern for his place 
in history. As he told Time Writer 
Charles Parmiter: “I would rather be 
me than, say, Richard Burton. Whatever 
I am is unique.” Or: “I'm sure that I 





will be remembered as one significant 
part of our time. We live in a period 
of rapid sociological change, and I am 
on the side of the angels.” That con- 
cern was reflected in his joy at re- 
ceiving a letter from the Chicago His- 
torical Society, asking him to preserve 
his correspondence and memorabilia for 
its archives. And it was underscored by 
his chagrin last August when he ven- 
tured out of the mansion to watch the ri- 
oting during the Democratic National 
Convention and got rapped across the 
butt by a cop who failed to recognize 
one of the town’s biggest taxpayers. As 
part of his change of life, Hefner wants 
to be recognized and loved. 

Flying Womb. Being recognized first 
requires being seen—and the spanking 
convinced longtime Recluse Hefner that 
he must widen his horizons. He began 
by widening his lapels: off came the bath- 
robes and cardigan sweaters, on went 
$15,000 worth of Edwardian suits from 
Chicago Tailor George Mashbitz. He 
quit taking amphetamines, started get- 
ting six or eight hours of sleep every 
day, worked out on a slant board and 
an exercise bicycle, and gradually built 
his weight back up to 175 Ibs. He 
turned most of the day-to-day operation 
of his enterprises over to subordinates, 
and made travel plans—a tour of the 
Orient, a safari in Africa, Carnival in 
Rio, New Year’s in Monaco. 

Travel has always been a problem 
for Hefner, who speaks no foreign lan- 
guages and got so nervous (“Call it 
womb sickness”) on his only previous 
trip to Europe that he fled back to Chi- 
cago after a week. This time he plans 
to do it right. Moving along the pro- 
duction line at McDonnell Douglas 
Corp. is a $5,000,000 “stretched” ver- 
sion of the DC-9, already painted black. 


ARTHUM SHAY 


MODEL AND PLANS OF HEFNER’S PLANE 
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Heading for heaven in his own way. 





“My big black mother in the sky,” Hef 


calls it. A regular DC-9 jetliner can 
carry 115 passengers; Hefner's will seat 
50 and sleep 15—or maybe 16, if there 
are two in the elliptical bed in Hef's 
own compartment. The compartment, 
which also boasts a stereo console, a 
movie screen and a step-down Roman 
bath, is reached through a special en- 
trance in the underside of the plane. 

Similarly symbolic of Hefner's desire 
for self-exposure is his appearance on 
television as host of Playboy After Dark, 
a new 26-week variety series that so 
far has been syndicated in 23 cities 
Filmed at the CBS-TV studios in Hol- 
lywood on a special $35,000 set that in- 
cludes a den, living room and rumpus 
room, PAD pretends to be an impromp- 
tu party, just Hef and 39 close friends 
(20 girls, 19 guys) turning on for the tun 
ers-in. “Actually, there are two purposes 
behind the show,” says Hefner. “One is 
to force me to change my life style; to 
do it, I had to get out of my mansion 
and go to Los Angeles. The other is to 
show the public that Hugh Hefner does 
not have horns. Fame is as meaningful 
to me as fortune.” 

Whether he stands to gain either out 
of PAD is debatable—because as an 
actor, Hefner makes a pretty good mag- 
azine publisher, He stands there wood- 
enly in his tux and clipped-on bow tie, 
clutching a blonde model who is dressed 
in a yellow piece of chiffon stuck to- 
gether with three safety pins. The model 
also acts a little camera-shy, probably be- 
cause she has no bra on. “Good eve- 
ning,” huffs Hef. “I'm Hugh Hefner. 
Welcome to the party.” On one typical 
show the two comic acts were Shari 
Lewis, a ventriloquist who looks like a 
Playboy bunny, and a duo called Yvonne 
Wilder and Jack Colvin—a sort of Skid 
Row Mike Nichols and Elaine May 
The singers were Buddy Greco and John- 
ny Janis. Janis made history of sorts 
by being the first singer to perform at 
the Chicago Playboy Club, an honor 
from which he has never quite recov- 
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ered. For cerebral chatter, there was Col- 
umnist Max Lerner, an old friend of 
Hef's. The conversation turned out bad- 
ly. For one thing, Hef’s cue-card ques- 
tions (“Max, what about the sexual rev- 
olution Jack and Yvonne just illustrated 
for us... ? You've been calling for it for 
years. How do you like the way it’s de- 
veloping?”) were shallow and awkward 
and Max was fairly addled. No won- 
der. Max may be 66, but he sat there 
looking for all the world like a man 
who is being teased to death, directly be- 
tween a delicious Negro model in a low- 
tut dress and an extraordinarily en- 
dowed Playmate, During a break, Ler- 
ner was asked what he thought of the 
show. Said Max: “Some of my readers 
won't believe me when they see me sit- 
ting next to that girl. I think they put 
her next to me on purpose.” 

Quickening Stride. Criticism of PAD 
rolls right off Hefner's back. “I know 
how good the show is,” he says. “It’s bet- 
ter than the Johnny Carson Show or 
the Joey Bishop Show, and I do a bet- 
ter job hosting than Ed Sullivan does.” 
He is so convinced that the show will 
be a success (and indeed, the ratings 
have been remarkably good) that he is al- 
ready planning 26 more for next sea- 
son, intends to expand Playboy's TV 
and movie operations. He is talking 
about buying a Hollywood studio. 

He can afford one. While in many 
ways Playboy has become a bore—it 
seems more and more a triumph of dis- 
tinctive packaging around a predictable 
product—the magazine sells 5,500,000 
copies a month. The April issue will 
set an alltime record with almost $3,500,- 
000 in advertising. The 17 Playboy Clubs 
and the Playboy resort hotels in Jamaica 
and Lake Geneva, Wis., have been 
so successful that plans are in the works 
for at least three new clubs, plus re- 
sorts in New Jersey, Nevada, Puerto 
Rico, Hawaii, Mexico and Spain. Hef- 
ner’s empire earned him and his very 
few fellow stockholders $6,868,165 last 
year, after taxes. But for all his al- 
chemistic talent, Hefner’s enthusiasm for 
business seems to be waning. “When 
a man is in his 40s,” he says, “he re- 
alizes that there are only so many years 
in which to do certain things. I have de- 
cided that putting my philosophy in 
book form can wait until I’m 60.” Thank 
God for that. 

In the meantime, there are places to 
go, things to see, and girls to meet. “Ev- 
eryone should have the right to go to 
heaven or hell in his own way,” he 
says. Hefner himself is trying for heav- 
en, What is more, the mass producer 
of plastic-wrapped sex, the purveyor of 
pop hedonism, the great anti-Puritan 
who is out to make every square feel 
that he too can be a swinger, is look- 
ing for a heaven less in the style of Play- 
boy than the Saturday Evening Post. 
“You know,” says Hef wistfully, “in 
the next ten years I would rather meet 
a girl and fall in love and have her fall 
in love with me than make another hun- 
dred million dollars.” He really means 
it, or thinks he does. 
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PROGRAMMING 
From Beautiful 


Downtown Nowhere 

Weird electronic music. A psychedelic 
ttle card, And then, the opening scene 
of ABC’s new “second season” show, 
Turn-On. Two computer operators, one 
white and one black, sit with their backs 
to the camera facing a madly flashing 
IBM 360, or something. Says black to 
white, “I've never programmed a pro- 
gram before.” He must be the only sec- 
ond-season TV man in Hollywood who 
hasn't. By last week, eight midseason re- 
placement shows had made their de- 


SCENE FROM “TURN-ON” 
Pigs in pokes, and some silk purses. 


buts, and they all looked like print-outs 
from a stuck computer. 

Turn-On itself, produced by the orig- 
inators of Laugh-In, looked like a half- 
hour reject from the Rowan and Mar- 
tin memory bank. The host was neither 
Dan nor Dick but a computer, for the 
show was supposed to be “a satire on 
our dehumanized society.” It was also in- 
tended as a “sensory assault,” careening 
along, sometimes with the screen split 
four ways, reaching for a dizzying 300 
laughs in a half hour. To add to the dis- 
orientation, the set was a white plaster 
cyclorama and the cast wore invisible 
white booties. It all seemed to come 
from beautiful downtown nowhere. So 
did the gags, leaning largely on con- 
traception and homosexuality. In _re- 
sponse to critics’ and affiliates’ protest, 
the network cancelled this week’s ep- 
isode and called a weekend meeting 
“to determine the future of Turn-On.” 

Coming in on lighter, unbootied feet 
was What's It All About, World? (ABC). 
From the same shop that created the 
Smothers Brothers show, the series was 





billed as a “sometimes biting” satiric< 
revue. “We plan to kick the-door wid 
open,” the producers promised. The 
they closed it by hiring as host Disne 
Star Dean Jones (That Darn Cat), an 
by laying on a premiére as topical a 
Early Berle, as substantial as tapioci 
They struck body blows at Shirley Tem 
ple movies and George M. Cohan mu 
sicals. A chorus boy wore a huge pz 
pier-maché Richard Nixon head. Mic 
finale, Jones apologized “if we've of 
fended anybody,” and the cast brok 
into This Land Is My Land. 

The Glen Campbell Goodtime Hou 
(CBS) is a revival of the summer-sub 
stitute show starring Citybilly Singe 
Campbell (Time, Jan. 31). Comic Pa 
Paulsen usually pops in, and the resul 
is pleasantly unobjectionable. Particu 
larly refreshing is the lack of over 
production numbers and the lightin 
psychedelia now in vogue. The sam 
could not be said of This Is Tom Jone 
(ABC), a variety bill headlined by 
Welsh baritone in the soul bag. Jone: 
version of soul is three parts sweat an 
a half-part swivet. On the premiére, h 
was finished off by his continuity writ 
ers, lusterless Songstress Joey Heath 
erton, and Comic Richard Pryor, whos 
contribution was a tasteless impressio1 
of a Negro preacher. 

Even more painful is The Queer 
and | (CBS), a situation comedy whos: 
plot is Bilko at sea. Very much at sea— 
the Queen being an ocean liner heade 
for mothballs. Keeping it afloat is a mor 
onic purser (Larry Storch), whos 
schemes, like catering bar mitzvahs it 
port, are always being thwarted by th 
prissy first officer (Billy De Wolfe), Th 
boat is shipshape; the gags are stricth 
for the scrapyard. Sheldon Leonard, ; 
producer with, as they say, a good tracl 
record (The Dick Van Dyke Show, . 
Spy), has brought in a very usual and sa 
vorless crime series called My Frienc 
Tony (NBC). He may have undone him 
self in attempting to reduce the vi 
olence. The hero is a stodgy professo: 
of criminology (James Whitmore); his in 
evitable sidekick, Tony (Enzo Cerusico) 
is a cross between Kookie of 77 Sun 
set Strip and Chester of Gunsmoke 
He doesn’t limp like Chester; he jus’ 
trips a lot over his Italian accent. 

The remaining replacement series ar¢ 
game shows. The Generation Gap from 
David Susskind's Talent Associates, pit: 
a team of three teen-agers against ; 
trio of adults. The kids, it turned out 
could not identify Eddie Cantor or the 
Fcc. The fogeys didn’t know an “axe’ 
(a guitar) from a hole in the ground 
Mostly the show just proved that peo. 
ple who appear on such programs have 
an intelligence gap. Finally, ABC is add. 
ing a prime-time version of Let's Make 
a Deal, the afternoon show in which hys. 
terical housewives bid against each othe1 
for what may be a pig (or a silk purse) 
in a poke. This year's second season 
has already played the game, and lost. 
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One in a Series 





aBisinceniene: 


_ guide to Paris. 
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le Voyage par 
Air France 


It's your time of day. The sun's 
gone down, the night bas come to 
life and so have you. Especially in 
Paris, where life after dark is like 
nowhere else on earth, We'll fly you 
here on one of our lively overnight 
flights—and give you plenty to amuse 
you along the way. We'll serve you 
apéritifs to pick up your appetite, 
and a glorious meal to satisfy it 
and let 
you listen to music while every- 
one else grabs forty winks. 
the sun rises, and you drink your 


We'll show you a movie* 
ind as 


café au lait and eat your warm 
croissant, you Il arrive in Paris— 
where no one can show you what's 
up better than we can, bour by hour, 
any night of the week. We know 
where you're going. 


Minuit 


Midnight in Paris. Very chic for 
dinner, Many of the city’s more in- 
teresting restaurants serve until two 
in the morning. Here are some 

of them 

Espadon Grill 38, rue Cambon in 
the Ritz Hotel. Cold buffet after 
midnight. 

Haynes 3, rue Clauzel. “Soul” food 
served up by the best-known 
{merican in Paris, Leroy Haynes. 
La Colombe 4, rue de la Colombe. 
Charming candlelit restaurant on 
the Tle St.-Louis. 

Paprika 14, rue Chauchat. Hungar- 
ian cuisine, 

La Table du Mandarin 8, rue de 
Echelle. 
Les Nes Marquises 15,rue de la Gaité, 


Chinese. 


The oysters and the rabbit stew here 
used to delight Edith Piaf. (Open 
until 3, so you can linger over 


coffee.) 





Oe aoe 


~ Une heure 

One a.m. Time for the late 
show at the Lido 78, 
Champs-Elysées, and 
the Moulin Rouge on 
the Place Pigalle. Other 

boites devoted to the 

appreciation of the 
female form, and open 

until all hours, are: 

Black Jack 33, rue Vavin 

Lucky Strip 4, rue Arséne 

Houssaye. 

Tabaris Place Pigalle. 





You'll find more conventional enter- 
tainment (up until 2 o'clock) at: 
Bowling de Paris in the Jardin d'Ac- 
climatation, Bois de Boulogne. Ten 
alleys, very smart clientéle. 
Bowling de la Maténe 226, ave. de 
la République. Sixteen alleys and a 
panoramic view of the city. 
Excel-Max 162, quai de Polangis 
Sixteen alleys and an enthusiastic 
young crowd. 

If you're not the athletic sort but are 
looking for excitement anyway, you 
may find it playing Paris’ latest 
night-time rage: miniature car rac- 
ing. The Complexe Auteuil Loisirs 
Techniques 20, rue Erlanger, boasts— 
along with its very imposing name 
—the largest race course in Europe. 
More modest but every bit as thrill- 
ing is Miniland at 57, rae de Seine 


or 62, rue Mazarine. 


Deux heures 

Dance the night away at the one, 
the only, the original Whiskey a 
go-go 10, rue de Beaujolais, the place 
where it all began. All Paris disco- 
théques stay open until they feel like 
closing, but bere you'll be dancing 
where history was made! The Vodka 








7, rue St.-Séverin, caters to a very 
posh Parisian crowd, Le Bal des 
Anglais 6, rue des Anglais, is popular 





with Americans who really know 
how to dance. You can sway to West 
Indian rhythms at La Cabane Antil- 
laise 23, rue Durantin, or amid the 
elegant trappings of the Club de 


l'Etoile 4, ave. Victor-Hugo. 





Trois heures 
Bars, like discothéques, close in 


Paris when the last customer calls it 


a night—or a day, as the case may 
be. You'll find wide-awake company 
al Harry's Bar 5, rue Daunou, much 
of it English-speaking (which can 
be a comfort at 3 in the morning). 
Despite its fame, Harry's is still one 
of the most sympathique bars in 
Paris—for Parisians as well as for 
Americans. There's a cave down- 
stairs where a pianist prompts the 
nostalgic musing so appropriate to 
this bour. 

Other lively spas: 

Aux Cind Billards 20, rue Mouffe- 
tard. Practice your French here with 
the local socialists. 

Les Petits Pavés 4, rue Bernard- 
Palissy. Intellectual debates, 
intellectual gossip. 

Rosebud 1 this, rue 

Delambre, where 

theater and artistic 

folk come for chili and 

grills, (Named after the 

dying words of Citizen Kane.) 
Ascot 66, rue Pierre-Charron, 
A charming bar, with delightful 
piano music, 





Quatre heures 

A terrible hour usually, the bour 
when some insomniacs call it quits 
and others catch their second wind. 
If you decide to give in, pick up 
some sleeping pills at an all-night 
pharmacy: 


Pharmacie Premiére 24, blod. de 
Sébastopol 
Proniewski 5, place Blanche 


Or pick up some cold cuts and beer 
at Gaqneron 26, blvd. de Clichy 
(open until 4:30 every night but 
Monday), go back to your hotel and 
call Mystaq 366-80-26. By the time 
you've finished your snack, be may 
be there to hypnotize you into a 
trance-like sleep. ($50 for a two- 
and-a-balf bour session.) Waking up 
is your problem. 


Cing heures 

Catch a jam session at the Living 
Room 25, rue du Colisée, with some 
of the city S' finest jazz musicians— 
Parisians or, like you, sleepless visi- 
tors. Or see what's happening at La 
Calavados 40, ave. Pierre-ter-de- 


Serbie, where you can have an omelet 


or sandwich while you dig the music. 


Jf you want the food but not the 
jazz, stop in at Chez Proust 68, rue 
des Martyrs, open around the clock 
and unknown even by most people 
who live bere. Enjoy a marvelous 
foie gras or an even better cassou- 
let (beans, pork and sausage )—a 
hearty and sleep-inducing way to 
end your day. 


Six heures 
Comes the dawn, Watch it break 
from the steps of Sacré Coeur, look- 
ing south over the city from the top 
of Montmartre. Or looking west from 
the Panthéon as the light catches the 
dome of the Invalides. Wander 
through the Tuileries Gardens as the 
sky turns rosy. Or sit in the Square 
René Viviani beside the Seine, 
and see the sun rise bebind 
the towers of Notre Dame. 
Anywhere in the city is a 
perfect place to welcome the new 
day—except the Eiffel Tower, which 
doesn t open until 10:45—long after 
your bedtime, unfortunately. 


Numeéros 


BOE ke téléphone 


To join the sleepless crowd in Paris, 
call your travel agent. Or Air 
France: 

New York, 656-6000. 

Boston, 482-4890, 

Chicago, 782-6181 

Washington, 337-8711. 

Los Angeles, 625-7171. 

San Francisco, 982-7150. 

Miami, 379-6444. 


*Sterco and movies by Inflight Motion 
Pictures available at nominal cost. 





FRANCE 
We know where 


youre going. 








TRILOKNATH TEMPLE IN MANDI, INDIA 


ART 





STYLES 


Perilous Pilgrimage 
In a hundred ages of the gods, I 
could not tell thee of the glories of the 
Himalayas. 
—The Puranas, 
Scriptures of Ancient India 


The dizzying glories of the Himalayan 
peaks and gorges have long been cel- 
ebrated, but few outsiders realized that, 
tucked away in monasteries and tem- 
ples, the Himalayas harbored other glo- 
ries—those of a strangely distinctive 
art. Scholars knew that Himalayan art 
was an offshoot of the Indian tradition, 
centered on the Buddhist and Hindu pan- 
theon of deities. But what they knew 
was mostly by repute, since few had 
the physical stamina or the political en- 
trée necessary to reach the remote val- 
leys and high plateaus where the mon- 
asteries and temples were lodged. 

Now, to the delight of armchair trav- 
elers and art historians alike, an Indian 
art expert and career diplomat named 
Madanjeet Singh has accomplished what 
other scholars could not, With official 
and sympathetic help from all the gov- 
ernments concerned, Singh made 35 
treks into the remotest regions of the 
Himalayas. His book, Himalayan Art, 
has just been published by UNESCO, the 
first volume in its Art Books series. It 
contains a photographic record (see col- 
or opposite) that for the first time re- 
veals Himalayan painting and sculpture 
in all its sequestered splendor. 

Cloistered Valleys. To his task, Singh 
brought unique qualifications. His un- 
cle had been court painter to the Ma- 
harajah of Kashmir. From his youth, 
Singh himself had been enchanted by 
the graceful ancient sculptures of In- 
dia, photographed them assiduously even 
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as he studied for a diplomatic career. 
Later, in his diplomatic role, he ac- 
companied the late Jawaharlal Nehru 
on a visit to Ladakh and there saw paint- 
ings and sculptures that few outsiders 
had ever seen before; and he had com- 
parable luck in Nepal, Bhutan and Sik- 
kim. The divergence from traditional 
Indian art fascinated him. 

Taking a year’s leave of absence from 
his diplomatic post in Madrid, Singh 
set out to record the art of the whole 
Himalayan region. Most crucial to his 
success was a letter from the Dalai Lama 
—he carried it “like a magic wand.” It 
authorized him to photograph inside 
Hindu and Buddhist temples, which is 
ordinarily prohibited. By mule, Jeep, hel- 
icopter and on foot, across dizzying 
rope bridges, up perilous footpaths, he 
scaled heights that literally took his 
breath away. Once he narrowly escaped 
death when he slipped and fell, only to 
catch a sturdy bush ten feet down the 
mountainside. An equally unnerving in- 
cident occurred when he was forced to 
descend from a 13,500-ft. pass in a blind- 
ing snowstorm at night, while rocks ex- 
ploded all around from the swift tem- 
perature change. 

The 7,000 photographs of manu- 
scripts, sculptures and paintings he 
brought back demonstrate that in the iso- 
lation of thousands of cloistered val- 
leys, Himalayan artists developed a mag- 
nificence and mystery of their own. 
“The visual diversity of Himalayan art 
is incredibly wide,” says Singh. “The 
sculptures are carved in all forms of re- 
lief, and in painting the variety of col- 
ors is equally rich. But to find the 
leitmotiv,” he adds, “one must look be- 
yond its incidental stylistic, mytholog- 
ical, ritualistic and legendary associa- 
tions, toward the majestic silvery peaks 
symbolizing primeval ideals.” 
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Skulls and Symbolism. One of the 
most striking symbols of the mountains 
that Singh discovered was the “Lord 
of the Soil,” Shiva. A flaming trident of 
gold surmounting a silver sculpture 
of a skull, it stands poised against the 
blue Himalayan skies atop the famed 
Kye monastery in India’s Spiti Valley. 
As the all-seeing Divine Yogi of the 
Himalayas, Shiva is the most commonly 
portrayed deity, but he appears in many 
forms. Perhaps Singh’s favorite Shiva 
image was a painted five-headed stone 
sculpture in a temple at Mandi. “En- 
tering the temple,” he recalls, “I vague- 
ly saw what looked like a lump of 
snow. As I got used to the darkness, 
the images began to take shape, and 
gradually the red eyes emerged, like 
the early rays of the sun. In conveying 
the atmosphere of the snow-covered 
peaks and Shiva's identity with them, 
the artist was triumphantly successful.” 

Such horrific visages, Singh found, 
were particularly prevalent in the des- 
olate Lahaul and Spiti valleys, inspired 
perhaps by the rugged peaks, which as- 
sume all manner of threatening fea- 
tures in the changing light of the day. 
Farther north in glacier-spotted Ladakh, 
the graceful refinements of neighboring 
Kashmir were evident. Poking around 
in one of Ladakh’s most ancient shrines 
one day, Singh stumbled upon an ex- 
quisitely poised statue of a goddess 
whose blue-black features rendered her 
almost invisible in the darkness. To cap- 
ture the delicate flowers in each ear 
and bring out her supple volumes, he 
placed a ritual oil lamp in her lap. 

Gods and Terror. In Nepal, Hima- 
layan art reached a greater sophisti- 
cation. The emerald valley of Katmandu 
—set among wild gorges at the foot of 
Mount Everest—abounded in lively hy- 
brids combining human and animal 
forms. A spectacularly demonic exam- 
ple, Singh found, was the boar-shaped 
incarnation of Vishnu smeared with red 
ocher. The carving of Vishnu as a lion, 
from a later period, testifies to the abil- 
ity of Nepalese carvers to twist brittle 
stone into sinuous shapes. 

It is not surprising that the art of peo- 
ple who spend their lives in the shad- 
ow of groaning glaciers and descending 
avalanches proves to be considerably 
cruder in feeling and execution than its 
more refined Indian counterpart. More- 
over, local artists freely improvised their 
own versions of the deities. This is es- 
pecially common in Bhutan, where mon- 
asteries reserve a small dark room, called 
a Goinkhang, to display animal skins 
and teeth, as well as the remains of sac- 
rificial victims or enemies. In one such 
gloomy cell, Singh found the fearsome 
wall painting representing the “Wheel 
of Existence.” Though wholly unsophis- 
ticated, it is as terrifying as a Dantean 
hell with its misshapen witches, demons, 
monsters and wincing sinners. It is this 
peculiar penchant for the grotesque— 
in contrast to the elegance of Indian 
styles—that gives Himalayan art its 
unique power. 
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the Brutal glories Of 
the himALAyAS 


Amid the towering Himalayas, monks have for centuries 
graven icons and covered temple walls with murals whose 
savage splendor echoes both their faith, a fanciful com 
bination of Buddhism and Hinduism known as Vajra 
yana, and the brutality of their windswept surroundings 
Typical of the sinuous Kashmiri style is a 12th century con 
sort, or Shakti, of the Buddha (below). Symbols of 
Shiva, a trident and skull, are incorporated into a kind 
of mountain herm called a “Lord of the Soil” atop a mon- 
astery, 12,400 ft. high in the Punjab region of India 
(upper right). Shiva is also portrayed with five faces as 
the all-seeing Divine Yogi in one massive, red-eyed 14th 


century grotesque from Himachal Pradesh (/ower right) 











In Nepal, the temple artists focused on brut- 
ish human-animal forms. One blunt Sth cen- 
tury Nepalese statue shows Vishnu, in the 
form of a boar, slaying the demon Hir- 


anyaksha (above). A later, more sophis- 
ticated Nepalese stone carving portrays 
Vishnu, in his incarnation as man-lion, tear- 
ing apart a demon-king (right). Grimacing 
at the prospect of being eaten by a swin- 
ish monster, a sinner writhes (below) in a de- 
tail from a 17th century Bhutanese mural. 











GALLERIES 
How to Attend an Opening 


Consider the middle-income Manhat- 
tan executive, say, who is invited to at- 
tend the weekday-evening vernissage of 
his favorite nephew, an artist. He thinks 
he is entering the charmed circle of bo- 
hemia. He finds himself in a small up- 
stairs room where dozens of people 
exactly like himself are sipping watery 
punch and gabbling uneasily. His only 
consolation is that the room is so crowd- 
ed that he can’t see the pictures. 

Actually, his nephew's kind of open- 
ing is as out of date as The Moon and 
Sixpence. The openings that today’s 
most authentic bohemians frequent take 
place on a Saturday, and during reg- 
ular gallery hours. The dealer serves 
no drinks. The public is welcome, even 
solicited with an ad in Saturday's Times 
But the “public” that comes consists 
largely of artists, collectors, curators, 
critics, and miscellaneous chums. 

Rituals and Taboos. They are all 
part of the New York art scene—an 
open-minded society. Said Louis Ta- 
nanbaum, a Wall Street stockbroker 
who was making the rounds of the gal- 
leries last Saturday with his wife Linda: 
“My great discovery was that you didn’t 
have to be invited to a Saturday open- 
ing. You don’t have to know anybody. 
All you do is talk to one person at a gal- 
lery, and he'll say, ‘Have you been to 
such and such an opening?’ That's your 
next stop.” 

Starting the conversation takes a 
knack. For, like any inbred subculture, 
the art world has its own rituals and ta- 
boos. Dealers, of course, are always 
happy to talk to a stranger on the the- 
ory that he or she may turn out to be 
a customer. Unfortunately, so many 
well-known collectors pound the pave- 
ments on Saturday afternoons that the 
amateur buyer is apt to be abandoned 
in the middle of a price list. Artists giv- 
ing a show can be approached easily 
enough by way of a compliment, prefer- 
ably sincere. After that, the ball must 
be kept rolling to produce the desired re- 
sults. Technical questions are usually saf- 
est, for example, “Tell me, Mr. Ban- 
nard, which particular shades of Dutch 
Boy house paints did you use?” 

For the beginner, it is well to re- 
member that art-world habitués eat, 
sleep and breathe art, even though most 
of them cannot afford to cover their 
walls with it (especially the many art stu- 
dents and part-time art teachers). Thus 
they are accustomed to staring earnestly 
at even the looniest creations. Remarks 
like “Is this some sort of a put-on?” in- 
stantly brand anyone as an outsider 

Flight Pattern. Last week in Man- 
hattan, no fewer than seven major ex- 
hibitions opened on Saturday. The 
crowds that cruised through them fol- 
lowed an invisible but well-defined flight 
pattern either up or down Madison Av- 
enue between 79th and 57th Streets. 
Clothes counted, but not much. Folk 
over 35 preferred the “expensive square” 
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look: Italian tailoring for the men, boots 
and casual furs for the wives. The youn- 
ger element went in for “proletarian 
mod”—long hair, long coats and long 
pants on the girls, 19th century hair- 
cuts, leather jackets and blue jeans for 
the men. 

Look and Listen. Peak hour, when 
good friends gathered to greet one an- 
other, was around 4 p.m.—a time when 
the newcomer might be well advised to 
gaze raptly at the art and keep his ears 
open. Indisputably, the most rewarding 
place to do both last week was the brand- 
new Lawrence Rubin Gallery on West 
57th Street. Sometime Paris Dealer Ru- 
bin had lured a gilt-edged stable of color- 
field abstractionists away from other 
dealers. The walls of his gallery were 
ablaze with the rainbow hues of Frank 





RUBIN (RIGHT) SURVEYING OPENING 
The amateur is apt to be abandoned in the middle of a price list. 


Stella and Morris Louis, Kenneth No- 
land and Jules Olitski 

The crowd on the gallery floor was 
just as many-splendored. Among artists, 
Larry Poons put in an appearance, as 
did Lucas Samaras and Christo. Critic 
Clement Greenberg was there, as were 
Collectors S, Carter Burden Jr. and 
Richard Brown Baker. Yet an eaves- 
dropper might have heard one artist con- 
fiding: “There's a strange cloud hang- 
ing over us this year. It’s keeping all of 
us from producing.” 

At the super-cool Dwan Gallery, Bil- 
ly Apple, who works only in neon, 
could be heard declaring his rapture 
over the “non-sites” displayed by Rob- 
ert Smithson. “Fantastic!” cried this art- 
ist of light, contemplating bare metal 
bins filled with chunks of coal and gyp- 
sum. Why? “Because it’s not for sale! 
That's what art ought to be. You can't 
merchandise it. There! You see?” He 
pointed at two mods tramping across a 
“non-site” made from mirrors set on 
the gallery floor, with gravel piled atop 
them. The mirror splintered beneath 


their heels. “He'll never sell thar,” cried 
Apple. “Beautiful!” 

No one, in fact, makes better use of 
open openings than other artists. Ab- 
stract painters check into the techniques 
of figure painters, and vice versa. Mal- 
colm Morley, whose bag is photographic 
realism, lingered at the Fischbach Gal- 
lery to admire Allan D’Arcangelo’s 
smashingly bold black-and-white striped 
abstractions. Elder statesmen lend their 
prestige to young hopefuls. Robert Rau- 
schenberg looked in at the Castelli Gal- 
lery to bestow his benison on a brash, 
new California satirist named Richard 
Pettibone, who had assembled an “Andy 
Warhol retrospective” out of miniature 
copies of Warhol soup cans and Brillo 
boxes. 

There the crowd was young and ex- 
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BEVERLY PEPPER 


uberant. Someone observed that the big 
spenders were at Larry Rubin's. “We 
just need middle-sized spenders,” purred 
Castelli, diplomatically ignoring a peace 
pipe being passed about the room in 
back of him. 

Fortunately for Rome-based Beverly 
Pepper, her sedate Marlborough-Gerson 
Gallery still believes in evening openings 
Hence, she was able to summon an el- 
egant gathering on Friday night to drink 
real liquor and view her gleaming, stain- 
less-steel sculptures. The wall-to-wall 
gathering included Authors Gore Vidal 
and A. E. Hotchner, Sculptress Mar- 
isol and Director Sidney Lumet. Then, 
on the following Saturday, the gallery 
was able to charge $1.50 to all the 
usual Saturday visitors for an “Italian 
orphans’ benefit.” Only the promise of 
a suitable benefit had enabled Beverly 
to persuade New York's striking long- 
shoremen to remove her sculpture from 
the ship’s hold in time for the opening. 
“I felt like I was in the Perils of Pau- 
line,” she said, “lying on the tracks 
with the train bearing down on me.” 
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Preventive Detention 

President Nixon's suggestion that 
“preventive detention” would be one 
good remedy for crime in the District 
of Columbia met with sharply divided re- 
action on Capitol Hill. West Virginia's 
Democratic Senator Robert Byrd ap- 
plauded the idea of pretrial jailing of ac- 
cused criminals thought likely to break 
the law while out on bail. “Unless we 
have a safe society,” said Byrd, “we 
are not going to have a free society,” 
But North Carolina Democrat Sam Er- 
vin Jr., a member of the powerful Sen 
ate Judiciary Committee and usually 
no supporter of libertarian causes, was 
incensed, Preventive detention, he said, 
is “inconsistent with a free society.” 

Unfair to the Poor. The argument 
has, in fact, been raging for several 
years. In 1966, Congress passed the 
Bail Reform Act, which enables federal 
judges to release a man without bail 
when a check into his background in 
dicates that he can be counted on not 
to run away before his trial. But a 
large number of those freed on bail (es 
timates in different studies vary from 
8% to 45%) have become repeaters 
even before they come to trial. Some fel- 
ons, say the authorities, rob a second 
time in order to pay a lawyer to de- 
fend them on the first charge. Others, be- 
lieving that they will get concurrent 
sentences anyway (meaning that they 
can serve both sentences at the same 
time), figure that they have nothing to 
lose from another burglary. 

Defenders of the Bail Reform Act 
point out that money bail has always 
been unfair to the poor. The original 
aim of bail was only to assure that a 
man would show up for his trial, and al- 


COUNSELING BAIL APPLICANTS AT VERA INSTITUTE IN MANHATTAN 


though the Constitution forbids exces- 
sive bail, judges commonly set high 
figures for many crimes. The result is a 
form of preventive detention for the 
poor man who does not have the cash 
or credit to pay. Pretrial jailing not 
only punishes a man who may be in- 
nocent, but effectively prevents him from 
working to pay for his defense. More- 
over, studies have shown that when a 
man has been locked up before his 
trial, he is more likely to be convicted 
and get a higher sentence. 

Because the bail system discriminates 
against the poor, Italy, Denmark and 
Sweden do not employ it. In all three na- 
tions, however, magistrates have the 
power to detain a man after his arrest. In 
Italy, lawyers have protested that too 
many persons are imprisoned for long 
periods and, if they are later declared in- 
nocent, may not recover damages for 
false imprisonment. Even in_ Britain, 
where a man may obtain his release by 
merely promising to pay bail, judges 
have broad power to lock up persons 
whom they consider dangerous. That 
such a system can be abused has been 
dramatically demonstrated by South Af- 
rica, where the ruling white minority 
may imprison for an indefinite time per- 
sons accused of “terrorist activities.” 

Police State? The possibility of let- 
ting violent men loose on bail to repeat 
their crimes is abhorrent to most citizens. 
But constitutional experts agree that to 
keep an accused person in prison because 
of a judge's belief that he may commit a 
crime while at liberty could very well vi- 
olate the due-process clause of the Fifth 
Amendment. Jim Martin, president of 
the Dallas County Criminal Bar Associ- 
ation, calls it “most certainly the first step 
toward a police state.” Harold Greene, 
Chief Judge of the capital’s Court of 


ALFRED STATLER 








Where is the borderline between a safe society and a free society? 
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General Sessions, is among those whe 
argue that it is impossible to identify re- 
peaters beforehand with any reasonable 
accuracy, Greene claims that judges 
would have to detain “eight, ten or per- 
haps more suspects who would not com- 
mit crimes while out on bail in order 
to be sure to keep off the streets the 
one defendant who will.” 

One reason for the problem is crowd- 
ed court calendars. In the District of Co- 
lumbia, for example, it takes at least 
ten months to bring a man to trial. 
And the longer the accused is free, the 
stronger the chance that he will be ar- 
rested again. Senator Ervin has argued 
that if the time between arrest and trial 
lasted only from six to eight weeks, 
there would be no clamor for preven- 
tive detention. Even those who favor 
the idea believe a man should be de- 
tained for only a limited time—which 
would mean that the courts would have 
to provide quicker trials anyway. 

Another possible solution is closer su- 
pervision of those who are released. 
This tactic was endorsed last year by 
the American Bar Association, which 
called on the courts to set curfews for 
certain defendants, to require them to re- 
port regularly to court officers and to 
prohibit them from carrying a weapon 
or other acts that might bring trouble. 
The Vera Institute of Justice, a non- 
profit research group seeking to mod- 
ernize legal procedures, started a trend 
away from money bail in Manhattan, 
is now offering job training and coun- 
seling to some of those who are re- 
leased on their own word. 

Alternative Remedies. When a man 
violates the terms of his release, the 
A.B.A. agrees it would be reasonable 
to detain him. But the A.B.A. has avoid- 
ed endorsing preventive detention in gen- 
eral, because “measures short of de- 
tention have never been tested.” 

President Nixon may be well advised 
to look into alternative remedies before 
he presents his legislation on preventive 
detention to Congress. In view of the del- 
icate constitutional issues involved, the 
Administration could wait to see if any 
other approach will work before pre- 
scribing a variety of prevention that, in 
some ways, may turn out to be worse 
than the problem itself. 


APPEALS 


Victory for the Scientologists 

Food and Drug Administration agents 
who raided the headquarters of an or- 
ganization known as the Founding 
Church of Scientology six years ago con- 
fiscated neither food nor drugs. Instead, 
they carted off books, pamphlets, and a 
collection of clectronic gadgets called 
E-meters. In court, the Government said 
that the literature had made misleading 
statements about the machines’ curative 
powers and had thus violated the fed- 
eral law against improper labeling. A 
federal jury agreed. Last week, however, 
the U.S. Court of Appeals in Wash- 
ington, D.C., reversed that decision. 
Until the Government can refute the 
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Here's howa pro- 
motion for you can 
be a demotion for 

your family. The more you earn, the bet- 
ter they live. But if something suddenly 

happened to you, they'd probably have 

to change their style of living. And so, 
sweet success turns sour, 


That's why you could use a 
Family Security Check-Up. 


It’s Metropolitan’s way, and we think 
the best way, to keep you on top of the 
big events in your life. 

You tell a Metropolitan agent where 
you stand financially. And where you'd 
like tostand. Then a computer works out 
a choice of plans, based on your facts of 
life. You and the agent pick the best all- 
around one, 

That’s all there is to it. And your fam- 
ily’sfuture is secured, until the next time 
something big happens in your life. So 
when you get that big promotion, call us. 
We'll show you how to keep sweet things 
sweet. 
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claim that Scientology is a religion, | 
said the court, the E-meters and their ac- 
companying leaflets are protected from 
seizure by the right of freedom of wor- 
ship—which puts them beyond the reach 
of the FDA. 

Scientology's founder, L. Ron Hub- 
bard, 57, is an evangelist who contends 
that his E-meters can not only detect un- 
healthy habit patterns that he calls “en- 
grams,” but can also pick up subtle 
emanations from such inanimate objects 
as a tomato (TIME, Aug. 23). As part 
-of the “audit,” a person holds two soup 
cans that are connected to the E-meter, 
a crude galvanometer that supposedly 
translates slight variations in voltage 
into a measurement of emotional re- 
action. The interviews, which are con- 
ducted by trained Scientologists, sound 


‘AUDITING’ WITH AN E-METER 
The equivalent of Scripture. 


like a cross between psychoanalysis and 
‘an encounter with a Zen master, all in 
the language of computer technology. 
To reach an advanced stage of en- 
lightenment may cost a believer as much 
as $15,000 for tuition, equipment and 
lodging at Scientology centers 

In the decision, Judge J. Skelly Wright 
pointed out that, from the Scientologists’ 
point of view, the “auditing or pro 
cessing Is a central practice of their re- 
ligion, akin to confession in the Cath- 
olic Church.”’ Furthermore, said Wright, 
Scientology's leaders claim that the 
E-meter is not used to diagnose or 
treat physical disease. They insist that 
they are treating the spirit, and through 
the spirit, hope to cure the body 

In the absence of proof to the con- 
trary, said Wright, the literature ac- 
companying the E-meters must be treat 
ed as Scripture. To bolster his opinion, 
Judge Wright pointed out that Hubbard's 
Organization is incorporated as a church 
in the District of Columbia and that its 
ministers are even qualified to perform 
Marriages and burial rites. 
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MILESTONES 





Married. Arndt von Bohlen und Ha 
| bach, 31, scion of the Krupp steel co: 
| poration who receives an allowance 

$500,000 a year as a quitclaim on th 
empire founded by his great-great-granc 
father; and Princess Henriette vo 
Auersperg, 35, elegant blonde daughte 
of one of Austria’s oldest (13th cer 
tury) houses; both for the first time; i 
a civil ceremony in Bliihnbach castle 
former retreat of Austrian Archduk 
Franz Ferdinand, whose assassinatio 
| triggered World War I. 

Divorced. By George Balanchine, 65 
master choreographer and artistic di 
rector of the New York City Ballet Com 
pany for 20 years: Tanaquil LeClerc 
39, onetime prima ballerina who, afte 

| becoming Balanchine's fifth wife, wa 
forced to give up dancing forever whe 
she contracted polio in Copenhagen ii 

| 1956; on uncontested grounds of in 
compatibility; after 16 years of marriage 
no children; in Juarez, Mexico. 


; 
i 
H 
i 
Flemish Cabinet—a stunning taste of the far-flung Died. Conrad (“Nicky”) Hilton Jr. 
flavors in Rapport .. . of the flair found in all the 42, a director of his father’s 41-natio 
great Drexel Collections. Send 50¢ for complete | hotel chain and inveterate playboy, whi 
booklet set to Drexel-25, Drexel, N.C. 28619. | in 1950 became the first husband of a1 
18-year-old super-starlet named Eliza 
Ny MOST TRUSTED NAME IN FURNITURE beth Taylor, was divorced by her afte 
nine months and later remarried onl 
once; of a heart attack; in West Los An 
geles, Calif. 








ress 


Died. Thelma Ritter, 63, Brooklyn 
4 This is not an offer of these securities for sale. The offer is made only by the Prospectus born character actress; of a heart at 
Sn) February 5, 1960 | tack; in Jamaica, N.Y. Her voice wa 

‘ ndustrial / ARay, purest Greenpoint gravel and her vis 
[Mucleonics age was forever screwed into the city 

dweller's skeptical query: “Who ya’ tryin 
to kid, buster?” She began her career 


390,000 Shares as she once put it, on the road as “an ob. 

‘ - p . . noxious child actress—the poor man’ 
Industrial Nucleonics Corporation Cornelia Otis Skinner.” She marriec 
; in 1927 and settled into domesticity 
; Common Stock but in 1946 resumed her career in Mir 
(No Par Value) acle on 34th Street, portraying an irate 


mother haranguing a Macy’s Sante 

—_—_—_—_—_. Claus. Her sad face and sagging form 
Price $23 Per Share soon became familiar screen fixtures 

— She was nominated for an Oscar as Bette 
Davis’ wryly sagacious maidin All Abou 
Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained within any State from any Eve, for the tart relief she brought to 
Underwriter who may lawfully offer these securities within such State such confections as The Mating Season 
(1951) and Pillow Talk (1959) and for 
three other roles, but never won the 
William Blair & Company award. Said Thelma: “I’m the William 
Jennings Bryan of acting.” 


Blyth & Co., Inc. The First Boston Corporation Drexel Harriman Ripley 
Glore Forgan, Wm. R. Staats Inc. Goldman, Sachs & Co. Died. Alfred Taliaferro, 63, former 
Walt Disney cartoonist who in 1938 con- 
Hornblower & Weeks-Hemphill, Noyes Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis | idee! up a splenetic duck named Don- 
Salomon Brothers & Hutzler Smith, Barney & Co. White, Weld & Co. ald whose quackpot rages have delighted 
; Incorporated generations of children and earned un- 
Dean Witter & Co. Bache & Co. A.G. Becker & Co. told millions for Disney's dominions; 


Equitable Securities, Morton & Co. Hayden, Stone W. E. Hutton & Co. of cancer; in Los Angeles. 


F.S. Moseley & Co. Shearson, Hammill & Co. G. H. Walker & Co. Died. Ralph McGill, 70, Pulitzer- 


cot porated 








prizewinning editorial writer and pub- 
lisher of the Atlanta Constitution (see 
Tue Press). 
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Died. Li Tsung-jen, 78, opportunistic 
Chinese general who fought with Chiang 
Kai-shek’s Kuomintang forces against 
both the Communists and the Japanese, 
was elected Vice President of the tot- 
tering Chinese Republic in 1948, and 
after serving briefly as President, exiled 
himself to the U.S. in 1949 before de- 
fecting to Communist China; after a 
long illness; in Peking. 


Died. Boris Karloff, 81, whose fright- 
ening portrayals of monsters and mur- 
derers chilled audiences for nearly half 
a century; of heart and lung disease; in 
Midhurst, England. Despite his sarcoph- 
agus glare, sanguinary deeds and voice 
from the tomb, Karloff terrified with a 
twinkle. “The idea of terror,” he once 
said, “is to make the audience's hair 
stand on end, not to make them lose 
their breakfast.” Off-screen, the British- 
born actor was a warm, witty, twice-mar- 
ried man who looked every inch the 
career diplomat that his father, a civil 
servant, wanted him to be. In 1931, 
after 15 years of minor parts, Karloff 
created his classic monster in Frank- 
enstein, The creature with the mind- 
less eyes, the scar-seamed cheeks and 
the ruthless, jutting forehead helped the 
movie to gross millions (on a cost of 
only $250,000) and spawned equally lu- 
crative successors (Bride of Franken- 
stein, Son of Frankenstein). Critics 
praised him for the breadth of talent 
he displayed within the confines of ar- 
chetype-casting: the ultimate Yellow 
Peril in The Mask of Fu Manchu (1932); 
the mad murderer in the Broadway ver- 
sion of Arsenic and Old Lace (1941); 
the contemptible Captain Hook in Pe- 
ter Pan (1950). Through some 200 mov- 
ies and plays Karloff maintained a stead- 
fast affection for the Doppelgédnger that 
dogged him, “Dr, Frankenstein's mon- 
ster was inarticulate, helpless and trag- 
ic,” he once reflected. “But I owe ev- 
erything to him. He’s my best friend.” 


Died. Giovanni Martinelli, 83, dash- 
ing tenor whose voice rang molto con 
brio across the Metropolitan Opera stage 
for 32 years; of a ruptured aorta; in 
Manhattan. As a young soldier in the 
Italian army, Martinelli was persuaded 
to study voice by his bandmaster-ser- 
geant. He labored under Toscanini in 
Rome, went to New York in 1913 af- 
ter establishing himself as one of Eu- 
rope’s most promising dramatic tenors. 
By then, the Met had become the pre- 
serve of Enrico Caruso, but Martinelli 
held his own. He ate as voluptuously 
as he sang (a hearty lobster dinner 
once led to his collapse during Aida), 
but he was careful to pamper his voice, 
reaching the peak of his career at age 
52 with an intense performance in the 
title role of Verdi's Otello. He retired 
in 1945 to teach voice, but in 1967, 
while lecturing in Seattle, Martinelli 
was asked to replace an ailing tenor in 
a local production. He sang the em- 
peror in Puccini’s Turandot, and the au- 
dience gave him two standing ovations 
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Go ahead. Be a show-off with the KoDAK INsTAMATIC M95 
Movie Projector. This superb projector shows your movies 
bright and sharp. And they're more fun because the M95 gives 
you seven projection speeds to play with! Three forward—fast, 
normal, slow. Three reverse—fast, normal, slow. And a “still” 
speed to hold on to a single frame. 

With this unique seven-speed capability, you can linger on the 
great moments .. . speed up the action . . . reverse it for laughs 
... get instant replay for the high spots. 

This INSTAMATIC M95 Projector doesn't stop there. It can show 
either super 8 or 8mm movies. Threading is automatic. Sprocket- 
less projection handles your film gently. It has a full 
400-foot reel capacity...plus a low-silhouette de- the 
sign that handles like an attaché case when closed. dS 
Makes it easy to store. ones. 

See this show-biz whiz at your Kodak dealer's. 
Choice of three lenses including zoom. From less 


than $200. 


Price subject to chonge without notice 
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TALK TO OUR MIKE. 


If you can hold a fifth of scotch in your hand, you 
probably can hold a 2-pound portable dictating 
machine. But, unlike a bottle of scotch, dictating 
machines don't get any lighter as you use them. 
Dictaphone has a lighter idea. Our new mag- 
netic portable has a 7-ounce mike. You don't hold 
the whole portable when you dictate. You just 
hold the mike. It's a unique, electronic control 
center with all the buttons right under your 
thumb. Start. Stop. Backspace. Playback and 
Conference. And it tucks away in the case. 





Easy to get loaded 

Just flip open the back, slip in a belt, close the 
back and start dictating. You can do all that 
and dictate a paragraph before you can 
load other machines. And that belt takes 12 
minutes of dictation. When you're through, 
mail it to your secretary and she'll have it 
typed up before you return. The magnetic 
portable is perfectly compatible with the 
magnetic desk model we make. 


It'll listen to a conference r 
Flip the “Conference” button and this port- 
able will pick up normal voices 30 feet away. 

You can slip it into your briefcase or carry 
it by its strap. 

You don't have to fiddle around with a car- 
rying case because it has a tough, plastic ar- 
mor hide that will take all the bumping you 
can give it. 

You can get a foot pedal control and a head- 
set for your secretary and it becomes a complete transcriber. 

Now, wasn't that worth waiting for? 

It comes bearing the name that started the whole business. 


New from Dictaphone 
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Is somebody learning how to fix Volkswagens on your Volkswagen? 


g is an education unto itself 
Only there's no Volkswagen School. 
There'sa VW engine school. 
AVW transmission school. 


Anelectrical school. Andso onand on. 


chanics 
Th 
kswogens. Or 
And so behind e ° 
placement part stands a calm dealer. 
If something goes wrong—boom. Out 
it comes and in goes another one. 
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is part of the quaint VW no- 


that the service has got to be as 
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, we're dead. And we know it. 
So our people learn at our 
expense, grate on ournerves, 
and practice on our cars. 

Not.yours. 
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BUSINESS 





HE nation’s cigarette manufacturers 

have been under increasing fire since 
the U.S. Surgeon General reported in 
1964 that “cigarette smoking contributes 
substantially to mortality.” The Surgeon 
General, the U.S. Public Health Ser- 
vice and the Department of Health, Ed- 
ucation and Welfare have brought out 
Steadily stronger reports, including ev- 
idence that the average heavy smoker 
dies eight years sooner than the non- 
smoker. HEW began distributing pam- 
phiets to schools, warning of the dan- 
gers of smoking. Congress in 1965 or- 
dered that cigarette packs must carry 
the warning “Caution: Cigarette Smok- 
ing May Be Hazardous to Your Health.” 
Twenty months ago, the Federal Com- 
munications Commission ordered that 





NEWPORT TV COMMERCIAL 





the television and radio networks must 
donate “significant” time to the Amer- 
ican Cancer Society and other orga- 
nizations to rebut cigarette commercials. 

Last week the FCC delivered what 
could be the heaviest blow of all. By a 6- 
to-1 vote, the commissioners ruled that 
all cigarette advertising should be 
banned from TV and radio. Whether 
the FCC really has the power to order 
and enforce such a ban will be decided 
ultimately by Congress, and perhaps in 
the courts. Last week's ruling was the 
opening shot in what shapes up as an in- 
cendiary battle that will carry through 
1969 and probably beyond. 

Sales Down. The Tobacco Institute, 
spokesman for the industry, called the 
FCC's proposed ban “arbitrary in the ex- 
treme.” A number of Congressmen from 
North Carolina, Kentucky and other pri- 
mary tobacco-growing states also raised 
Objections, They had some important 


economic arguments. Altogether 18 
States raise tobacco in significant 
amounts; millions of Americans are 


somehow involved in tobacco growing, 
processing or marketing; cigarettes last 
year contributed $8.4 billion to the gross 
national product and $4.1 billion to fed- 
eral and local taxes. Beyond that are 
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the intricate legal and moral questions 
of whether the Government has the 
right to limit several lines of businesses, 
even for the sake of public health. 

The drives against smoking have al- 
ready hurt the manufacturers. Last year 
smoking declined for the first time since 
the 1964 report caused a one-year slump. 
Although the nation’s over-15 popu- 
lation has increased, the estimated num- 
ber of U.S. smokers has dipped since 
1964 from 70 million to 60 million. 
The number of cigarettes consumed in 
the U.S. dropped in the past year from 
527.8 billion to 526.5 billion. Many teen- 
agers no longer feel obliged to smoke; 
it is no longer necessarily the thing to 
do. Responding to these ill portents, cig- 
arette companies have accelerated their 





TAREYTON AD 


diversification drives, which have spread 
them into such businesses as soft drinks, 
cosmetics and pet foods. 

Opposition Up. What would happen 
if broadcast advertising were indeed re- 
stricted? The networks would, stand to 
lose about $200 million in revenues 
(11% of their total), the bulk of which 
the manufacturers would probably chan- 
nel elsewhere, Most likely, they would 
spend part of it—but not all—in other 
media. They would also invest some in 
further diversification and spend more 
for coupons and contests. They might 
even increase their budgets for scientific 
research into smoking and health. 

The issue will come to a head about 
June 30, when the Cigarette Labeling 
and Advertising Act of 1965 is due to ex- 
pire. That law was a compromise. The 
antismoking forces in Congress pushed 
through the requirement for warning la- 
bels. To assuage the pro-tobacco forc- 
es, however, the warning was toned 
down from the one originally proposed 
—the words “death” and “cancer” were 
not mentioned. As an equally important 
part of the compromise, the act pro- 
hibited any agency from restricting cig- 
arette advertising on its own. In last 
week’s action, the FCC challenged Con- 


THE RISING BATTLE OVER CIGARETTE ADVERTISING 


gress either to write a tougher law or 
to let the act expire and thus enable 
the FCC to enforce a ban. 

Congressional opposition to cigarettes 
has stiffened considerably since the orig- 
inal labeling law was passed. Congress- 
men have been impressed by the fact 
that bans on some or all cigarette ad- 
vertising have been enacted in Britain, 
France, Italy, Norway, Denmark and 
other countries. The late Senator Rob- 
ert Kennedy proposed that the U.S. fol 
low their example. Washington's Senator 
Warren Magnuson is the author of an an- 
tismoking book, and Utah's Frank Moss 
is another outspoken tobacco critic. The 
prospect is for a long and emotional 
fight, leading to stricter limits on the pro- 
motion of cigarettes. 
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EARNINGS 


Beyond Expectations 

U.S. corporate chiefs, who have long 
complained of a profits squeeze, fared 
better in 1968 than they had any rea- 
son to expect. They were beset by ris- 
ing labor and material costs, year-long 
predictions of imminent economic slow- 
down and the 10% income tax sur- 
charge. But the slowdown never ma- 
terialized, and many companies managed 
to offset higher costs and taxes by in- 
creasing their prices and generating more 
sales, The results from early-reporting 
corporations indicate that after-tax prof- 
its climbed by 6% from the $48 bil- 
lion of 1967 and at least equaled the 
$51 billion record of 1966. 

Higher totals, however, do not tell 
the whole story. The profit gains were 
in inflated dollars, which have less pur- 
chasing power when plowed back into 
raw materials, expanded inventories or 
new plants. Some companies also made 
their profits look better by changes in ac- 
counting methods, notably to straight- 
line depreciation procedures, by which 
equipment costs are distributed over a 
greater number of years. Items: 

@ The auto industry sold 10,400,000 
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U.S.-made cars and trucks in 1968, the 
best year for total vehicle sales in De- 
troit’s history. Despite slightly lower 
profit margins, General Motors had a 
$1.73 billion profit, up 6% from 1967, 
on record saies of $22.8 billion. Chrys- 
ler increased earnings by 45%, to $291 
million. Ford, which has yet to report, 
will show a gain over 1967, when it 
was slowed by a 49-day strike. Strug- 
gling American Motors earned $11.8 
million during the fiscal year ending 
last September, its first full-year profit 
since 1965. The performance was helped 
by tax credits and the sale of the un- 
profitable Kelvinator Division. Chair- 
man Roy D, Chapin Jr. announced last 
week that A.M.C. will aim for annual 
auto sales of 500,000 by the early 1970s, 
nearly double the present level. 

© Steelmakers got a big lift from the 
auto boom, but results were still un- 
even as the industry continued to be 
hurt by competition from imports. U.S. 
Steel reported earnings of $253 mil- 
lion, seemingly much better than the 
$172 million of the year before. But 
the gain was entirely attributable to the 
company’s switchover to straight-line de- 
preciation; otherwise, its profit would 
have only been $94 million. Accounting 
changes also contributed to profit in- 
creases at Inland Steel (up 44%), Beth- 
lehem (21%) and Republic Steel (4%). 
® Oil and chemical companies generally 
did well on the strength of greater de- 
mand and firmer prices. Standard Oil 
of New Jersey, the oil-industry leader, 
earned an alltime high of $1.275 bil- 
lion, up 10% from the year before, on 
sales of $16 billion. Texaco also set a rec- 
ord with earnings of $835.5 million, 
while Atlantic Richfield gained 14.5% 
over 1967, Mobil 11% and Gulf, Cal- 
ifornia Standard and U.S. Shell each 
about 10%. The chemical industry was 
cheered by the end of a slump in sales 
of synthetic textiles. Du Pont, which de- 
rives One-third of its business from nylon 
and other synthetics, increased its prof- 
its 18%, to $372 million. 

© Among other manufacturing concerns, 
the profit returns were mixed. Xerox 
Corp. ran off a new record for the 
17th consecutive year, increasing profits 
by 16%, to $116 million. General Elec- 
tric announced that 1968 earnings would 
decline by “no more than 2%” below 
1967's record $361 million, but its lead- 
ing competitor, Westinghouse, reported 
a 10% earnings gain, to $135 million. 
Alcoa earned $105 million, which was 
3% less than 1967, but was still quite 
a feat in view of the strike that crip- 
pled the company in mid-year. 

The biggest moneymaker among U.S. 
companies last year was not General Mo- 
tors, the world’s largest corporation, but 
American Telephone & Telegraph, 
which earned $2.05 billion, giving it a 
15% return on revenues of $14.1 bil- 
lion. A. T. & T.’s 3,142,000 stockholders 
were happy about that performance, 
but the rest of the country benefited 
too. The company’s federal tax bill came 
to $1.95 billion, or 1% of the Gov- 
ernment’s total budget receipts. 








ENTREPRENEURS 


The Greek for Go-Between 

When the Republican Party needed 
an extra $500,000 in a hurry to help 
pay for President Nixon’s Inauguration 
festivities, it turned to Boston Entre- 
preneur Thomas Anthony Pappas. He 
raised the money in nine days of hectic 
telephoning to other friends of the 
G.O.P. Then Tom Pappas dropped in 
on some old acquaintances, He visited 
Ike and Mamie Eisenhower at Walter 
Reed Hospital, chatted with Richard 
Nixon and Henry Cabot Lodge, and 
with Secretary of State William Rog- 
ers went over the names of some can- 
didates for the post of U.S. Ambassador 
to Greece. 

Greek-born Tom Pappas has made a 
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PAPADOPOULOS & PAPPAS IN GREECE 
Some sound advice for Spiro. 


lifetime habit of cultivating the powerful. 
Now a cherub-faced, grandfatherly fig- 
ure of 69, he has become a power himself 
—though not always quite so potent as 
he likes to let on. He says: “Spiro fol- 
lowed my advice and switched from 
Rockefeller to Nixon.”’ The largest U.S. 
firms seek his aid before doing business 
in Greece, where Pappas counts as the 
best-connected American citizen around. 
His close ties with Greece's strongman, 
George Papadopoulos, and the ruling 
military junta have made him an un- 
official representative of Athens in 
Washington and in the U.S. business 
community 

Lunch in the Warehouse. The son of 
poor immigrants named Papadopoulos, 
young Tom started out in the grimy 
Greek-Italian North End of Boston 
There he shortened his name, finished 
high school and expanded his father’s 
grocery into a chain of 30 stores, which 





he sold in the early 1950s to get cap- 
ital for investment in many other busi- 
ness ventures. Today he owns a food- 
importing company and a real estate 
firm in Boston, in addition to Atlantic 
Maritime Enterprises Co., which op- 
erates ten oil tankers that fly the Greek 
and Liberian flags. 

Pappas has built all this partly on 
his knack for becoming well known to 
leaders in politics, business and orga- 
nized religion—and his ability to use 
one contact to reinforce another, For 
years in Boston, many of the city’s big 
men gathered at the daily luncheons of 
the “Pappas boys,” Tom and his broth- 
er John, in the dining room of their 
food warehouse. The brothers became 
important back-roomers in city and state 
affairs. John worked the Democratic 
side and was rewarded with an asso- 
ciate district judgeship; Tom earned 
some personal 1OUs as a fund raiser 
for the G.O.P., got on the party’s na- 
tional finance committee and was a fre- 
quent guest at President Eisenhower's 
White House stag dinners. There he be- 
friended then Vice President Richard 
Nixon. He also became influential in 
the Greek Orthodox Church. 

Just the Man. His links to Washington 
impressed some American industrialists 
and Greek politicians, Pappas decided 
that he was just the man to bring the 
two groups together and attract U.S. 
capital to his native land. He even com- 
piled a list of Greek politicians and 
other leaders and for years sent them 
cards at Christmas and on their saints’ 
days. After a few small business deals 
in Greece taught him how to cut through 
Athens’ labyrinthine bureaucracy, his 
biggest coup came in 1962, when Stan- 
dard Oil (N.J.) went into partnership 
with him. The Greek government sought 
bids for an oil refinery, but Pappas and 
Esso beat out Aristotle Onassis and 14 
other competitors by proposing a pack- 
age deal that called for construction of 
a huge industrial complex, including a 
steel mill, near Salonika. Pappas knew 
that almost every developing country 
yearns for a steel mill, and that the 
offer of it would titillate Greek pride. 
The deal produced a unique group of 
four companies, including the refinery, 
named Esso Pappas. The only man in 
the world who has his name right next 
to Esso’s titlke—on stationery and at 
gas stations across Greece—is Tom Pap- 
pas. Esso Pappas forms the major part 
of a $190 million complex that also in- 
cludes a $15 million petrochemical plant 
run by Ethyl Corp., a fertilizer plant 
and a steel mill in which Republic Steel 
has a 15% share. Altogether, there are 
seven companies, which last year had 
$111 million in sales. Pappas is chair- 
man of three of the seven, but prob- 
ably the most lucrative part of all is 
his contract to transport oil for the re- 
finery in his own tanker fleet. 

Now Pappas is in the midst of launch- 
ing new Greek projects worth more 
than $75 million, including vegetable 
canning and Coca-Cola bottling plants. 
Last week Pappas and Chicago's Ar- 
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~RUM SOUR - 


~ how to make it 






The first sour was arum sour, 
made in Puerto Rico 50 years before 
the Mayflower. Still unsurpassed. 


1'/ oz. gold or amber Puerto Rican 
rum, | oz. lemon juice & 1 tsp. sugar 
(or use prepared mix). Shake with 
crushed ice, strain into sour glass. 


PUERTO RICAN RUMis 


light and dry and outsells all others 3 to1 


FREE~31 Rum recipes in a 
booklet. Write: Rums of Puerto 
666 Fifth Ave., N: Y.,N.¥. 10019. 


“No-paint” 


Neathering Stee! t at b ntersect hn Lodge Expre 
way and Eight-Mile Road, Detroit, will never need paintir Designed 
y the Michigan Department of State Highway 
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Weathering Steel 
Saves taxpayers’ 


money 


No, that isn’t brown paint covering the steel 
bridges you see above. 

That’s the natural look of Weathering Steel 
Handsome, isn’t it? 

It’s also very economical 

Weathering Steel, when left exposed, forms its 
own weather-resistant coating—a layer of 
iron oxide about as thick as a coat of paint. 
Che longer it weathers, the richer in tone and 
texture its deep-brown oxide coating 
becomes. And what a remarkable coating it is 





BETHLEHEM STEEL 





Closely grained. Hard. Tightly adherent 
And self-healing. 

Since Weathering Steel bridges need not be 
painted—or repainted—your tax dollars 

go further. 

As a driver, you'll like this bonus: no delays 
or safety hazards due to closing traffic lanes 
for painting Weathering Steel bridges 
Weathering Steel is one of many fruits of 
continuing research by Bethlehem to develop 


new steels and new ways to use steel. 





mour and Co. jointly proposed to the 
government an ambitious cattle-raising 
venture that would eventually make 
Greece self-sufficient in meat. He aims 
to import 75,000 head of cattle and set 
up plants for processing meat and pro- 
ducing powdered milk, butter and 
cheese. 

For the past six years, Pappas has 
lived in Greece, visiting the U.S. for hol- 
idays and Republican campaigns. His 
only son Charles, 33, is an investment 
broker in Boston. In Athens, Tom Pap- 
pas plots his moves in an office over- 
looking Athens’ Constitution Square. 
Athenians commonly believe the many 
legends about him—that he told his 
friend “Dick” to pick Agnew, that he 
is the CIA chief in Greece. As he moves 
through the streets of Athens, perpet- 
ually patting children’s heads and 
Squeezing hands, people often stop him 
to ask favors, like securing the release 
of political prisoners. Pappas helps when 
he can, which is often. He still invests 
much of his time being useful to peo- 
ple. Ultimately, many of them also seem 
to be useful to him. 


TAXES 


A Quarrel That Endangers Trade 

A year ago, in the happy afterglow 
of the Kennedy Round of tariff re- 
ductions, a trade war between the U.S. 
and Europe would have seemed like a 
wholly improbable nightmare. Not any 
more. A tax scheme, originated by 
France and rapidly spreading throughout 
the Common Market and Scandinavia, 
has started an increasingly bitter skir- 
mish between the U.S. and its Euro- 
pean trading partners. Officials have ex- 
changed threats of reprisals and coun- 
terreprisals, and no solution is anywhere 
in sight. 

At issue are Europe's so-called value- 
added taxes, or VAT, a complex sub- 
stitute for sales and excise taxes. Wash- 
ington contends that VAT penalizes 
American exports and gives a substantial 
price advantage to many European 
goods shipped into the U.S. Concern 
has heightened since the U.S. foreign 
trade surplus shrank from almost $8 bil- 
lion in 1964 to $726 million in 1968. 

America's Burden. Under the VAT sys- 
tem, companies at each stage of man- 
ufacture add a standard percentage of 
tax—11% in West Germany, 12.5% in 
Denmark—to the difference between 
what they paid for the materials and 
the price at which their products are 
sold. Consumers ultimately pay the en- 
tire levy as part of the price of almost ev- 
erything they buy. In Paris, used car 
dealers drove through town last week 
in protest against the new 25% VAT “lux- 
ury” rate on their cars. In Amsterdam, 
4 restaurant owner, cooks and waiters re- 
cently staged a mock funeral procession 
to “bury Amsterdam's entertainment,” 
hurt by an extra 12% on restaurant 
bills. 

What worries Washington is that val- 
ue-added taxes are refunded on exports 
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AMSTERDAM RESTAURANT WORKERS’ “FUNERAL” PROTESTING VALUE-ADDED LEVY 
Between VAT and GATT. 


and imposed as special border taxes on 
U.S. products entering European coun- 
tries. That tends to add 6% to 23% to 
the prices of U.S. goods above and be- 
yond import duties. VAT is sanctioned 
by the 21-year-old General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade, to which the 
U.S. subscribes. Under GATT rules, the 
U.S. can neither match such export sub- 
sidies nor raise similar import barriers 
because it relies chiefly on other forms 
of taxation. Except for excise taxes on 
a few items—autos, alcohol and tobacco 
—the U.S. has no value-added taxes 

Although France adopted the value- 
added tax in 1954, the U.S. grew se- 
riously concerned only after the entire 
Common Market decided to copy it. 
When Germany made the switch to 
VAT last year, one immediate effect was 
a 2% drop in the export price of steel, 
machinery and other goods. The Neth- 
erlands introduced VAT Jan. | with sim- 
ilar results. Denmark and Sweden have 
joined the rush; Norway, Belgium and 
Italy will do so next Jan. 1, and Britain 
is considering VAT 

Europe's Advantage. The U.S.'s 
Committee for Economic Development, 
a group of top executives, argues that 
VAT should be considered as a partial re- 
placement for corporate income taxes 
Congress so far shows no inclination to 
consider such fundamental changes. In 
Geneva, American negotiators have been 
pushing for a sensible change in GATTI 
rules to allow U.S. companies to re- 
ceive export rebates based on corporate 
income taxes and other “direct” taxes. 
In his final economic message, President 
Johnson asked for Europe's help in re- 
vising the rules “so that they no longer 
give a special advantage” to Europe 

Unless European countries agree to 
bend the GATT regulations, the chances 


are growing that Congress will turn to 
protectionist measures of its own, even 
at the risk of violating the GATT treaty 
or Causing retaliation abroad, Last week 
President Nixon said he took “a dim 
view of this tendency to move toward 
quotas,” but added that there was a “spe- 
cial problem” in textiles. Recently, the 
U.S. pressured Japan and European 
countries to impose “voluntary” limits 
on their steel shipments to the U.S., 
and Chairman Wilbur Mills of the tax- 
writing House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee called for similar barriers to tex- 
tile imports. Speaking of textiles, Mills 
warned: “Before our Government will 
allow this industry to be destroyed, it 
will consider whatever limitations are re- 
quired to preserve it.” 

The stage has been set for a still 
more dangerous quarrel between the At- 
lantic partners. Plainly, it will require re 
straint on both sides to avoid a flare-up 
that could undo much of the world’s 
great postwar advance toward freer 
trade. 


TRANSPORTATION 
New Scenery for the ICC 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion deserves every one of its super 
latives: it is the oldest and largest of 
the federal regulatory agencies—and the 
most ineffective. Overseeing some 18,000 
companies involved in transport by 
truck, rail, waterway and pipeline, the 
ICC regulates industries that account 
for 20% of the gross national product. 
But over an 82-year history, its guiding 
Interstate Commerce Act has become 
clotted with 200 amendments that run 
for 425 pages. Johnson Administration 
economists, testifying in Senate hearings 
last summer, argued that the ICC was 
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“PEACHES” BROWN AT WORK 
Frustratingly fuzzy charter. 


fated to be “a dead hand on industry” 
and ought to be abolished. Another crit- 
icism came last month from the De- 
partment of Transportation, which, in 
a study of rail-merger patterns, scolded 
the commission for paying scant at- 
tention to broad economic questions 
and for rubber-stamping in “a rather ran- 
dom manner” individual mergers as they 
come along. 

Little Chance. Now the beleaguered 
agency has a new chief, the first wom- 
an ever to boss a U.S. regulatory com- 
mission. She is Virginia Mae Brown, 
45, a lively brunette and loyal Dem- 
ocrat who was appointed to the eleven- 
member commission in 1964 by Lyn- 
don Johnson. Having succeeded to the 
ICC’s annually rotating chairmanship 
this year, she leads a staff of 1,784 that 
processes about 6,000 cases a year. 
“Peaches” Brown, as the ICC's $29,500- 
a-year chairman is known, also manages 
to take care of two children and make 
frequent trips home to the 700-acre 
Pliny, W. Va., estate that was deeded 
to her family in the 18th century by 
George Washington. No one questions 
her familiarity with rules and regula- 
tions. A banker’s daughter, she is the 
wife of a Charleston and Washington at- 
torney and a lawyer herself. In West Vir- 
ginia, she was the first woman to serve 
as assistant attorney general and later 
as state insurance commissioner. 

Can Peaches overhaul the ICC? There 
is little chance of that. For one thing, 
the ICC is the only federal agency whose 
chairmanship is not filled by a long- 
term White House appointee. Moreover, 
Peaches is no activist, except for her spir- 
ited championing of money-losing rail- 
passenger service on the grounds that 
“the public convenience cannot be ham- 
strung by the tyranny of figures.” She 
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and the ICC are hamstrung by a frus- 
tratingly fuzzy legal charter that au- 
thorizes the agency to prescribe rates, 
regulate routes and oversee mergers, 
but prevents it from using individual 
cases as precedents that could establish 
overall transportation policy. As for the 
ICC’s many critics, the chairman can 
only say that “I don’t oppose some of 
their ideas, but I can’t do anything 
about them.” She does, however, im- 
prove the scenery. 


WALL STREET 


The Masters of Zig and Zag 

“When I first started, nobody lis- 
tened,” says Kenneth Ward, senior vice 
president of Hayden, Stone & Co., a 
Manhattan-based brokerage house. That 
was 37 years ago, when Ward was one 
of a hardy but much heckled band 
of analysts who presumed to forecast 
stock prices merely by reading lines on 
charts. Ward can hardly complain of 
the following that has since been 
won by Wall Street's chart-oriented tech- 
nicians. Practically every house and 
mutual fund has one or more chartists 
in its research department, and thou- 
sands of individual subscribers pay any- 
where from $150 to $500 a year for 
the scores of weekly market advisories 
that they prepare. “Today,” says Ward, 
“everybody listens.” 

Swinging with the Smart. The tech- 
nicians practice Wall Street's most ar- 
cane—some are unkind enough to say 
inane—art. In deciding whether to buy 
or sell a stock, the purists among them 
profess to care less about such fun- 
damentals as a company’s assets, its earn- 
ings, its management or even what it 
does. Instead, the chartists divine the fu- 
ture of a stock by poring over a dis- 
play of its past performance. The zigs 
and zags may ignore the fundamental 
“facts,” but more important, technicians 
argue, the charts reflect what the mar- 
ket knows (or thinks it knows) about a 
company. One reason the chartists can 
be right: corporate insiders learn in ad- 
vance about their company’s earnings 
or new products and sometimes trade 
on that information in the market be- 
fore the news gets around. 

The charts first appeared more than 

80 years ago, when investors found that 
they could often trace—and turn a prof- 
it from—the operations of stock-mar- 
ket manipulators by keeping running 
graphs on the price and volume of trad- 
ing in individual stocks. Today's chart- 
ists have created considerable bafflegab, 
but they have also devised some simple 
patterns by which to follow the swings 
of the smart money (see chart) and 
watch for new patterns. Among the com- 
mon signs of change: 
@ A ROUNDING BOTTOM indicates that 
after a long decline, sellers have finally 
sold out. The field is now being taken 
over by buyers, who may erase some 
or all of the slide or even take the 
stock all the way to a rounding top. Cur- 
rently, some chartists say that airline 
stocks are in a rounding bottom. 











© UPSIDE BREAKOUT FROM A BOX tells 
technicians that a long stalemate be- 
tween buyers and sellers, which has 
kept the stock’s price in a constricted 
area, has ended with the shattering of 
the “topside resistance” line and a vic- 
tory for buyers. 
® A HEAD AND SHOULDERS REVERSAL 
is a pattern that signals a nasty down- 
turn. If the right shoulder rises higher 
than the head, chartists say that in- 
vestors should hold on. If it does not 
pass the high, chartists advise them to sell 
—or risk a plunge below the neckline. 
Chartists use all sorts of other in- 
dexes to measure general market con- 
ditions. The “confidence index,” for one, 
is based on sales of low-grade bonds, 
and assumes that bond buyers are ex- 
tremely sophisticated investors, If bond 
buyers purchase the riskier bonds, so 
goes the rationale, just about anything 
will go up. Manhattan Technician Wil- 
liam X. Scheinman takes in $150,000 
a year in subscriptions to a weekly re- 
port based on his “divergence analysis” 
principle. One of its indicators is the rec- 
ommendations of a group of 70 mar- 
ket advisory services, which Scheinman 
has found to be “always wrong as a 
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SELL SIGNAL 


Head and shoulders reversal 
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LENNOX PLANNED SERVICE. This 
truckload of maintenance skills—a pre-planned 
service program — is designed to protect your 
valuable home heating and air conditioning 
equipment against breakdowns, emergency calls 
and expensive repairs. 

Lennox Planned Service — first successful 
program of its kind — contracts to clean, check, 
lubricate, test and adjust your equipment... 
several times a year. 

Planned Service stops trouble before it 
starts. Keeps your equipment at peak operating 
efficiency. The result: longer life, maximum 
comfort, minimum operating costs. 

With Lennox PS, you get preferred cus- 







RPS] SANDERS HEATING 


BERVICE 1161 ALGONQUIN RD Al 
PHONE 392-82 


24 HOUR EMERGENCY SERVICE 







SAVICE 






four wheels and comes 
to your home with 


the newest idea since 
central heating? 


tomer status, special priority in emergency. 
(And you're less likely to have an emergency. ) 

Your Lennox PS dealer is one of the elite. 
He’s met ten rigid qualifications. His men 
trained in special Lennox service schools. And 
his tools and test instruments are right for your 
equipment. 

Like the Lennox name, the Planned Service 
symbol is a mark of leadership in heating and 
air conditioning. Look for it, on your Lennox 
dealer's service truck. If it isn’t there, be patient 

qualification and training take time. But the 
rewards are worth the wait. 

Lennox Industries Inc., 523 South 12th 
Avenue, Marshalltown, Iowa 50158. 
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LENNOX PLANNED SERVICE 









group at key turning points, When they 
reached a peak of pessimism last March, 
the market started to go up.” 

Do such signals really work? The tech- 
nicians flashed the 1962 market break 
well in advance when the Dow-Jones in- 
dustrial average went into a downturn; 
they reasoned that, since business was 
basically healthy, the decline could only 
have reflected a weakness in market psy- 
chology. In 1966, technicians foresaw 
the drop in General Motors stock long 
before auto sales actually began to 
slump. On the other hand, skeptics say, 
the technicians rarely agree about which 
market squiggles are really “significant.” 
When they are in agreement, their fore- 
casts of rises or declines in individual 
stocks can be self-fulfilling prophecies. 
Some Wall Street traditionalists fear 





HIDDEN CAMERA SHOT OF BANK HOLDUP IN WASHINGTON, D.C. (AUGUST 1968) 





BANKING 
Outdoing Bonnie and Clyde 


The fastest-growing major crime in 
the U.S. is not murder, rape or may- 
hem. It is bank robbery, an increasing 
frustration for the nation’s moneymen. 
The problem extends from Washington, 
D.C., where a bank 100 yards from the 
White House grounds was looted last De- 
cember, to North Hollywood, Calif., 
where one bank was recently hit twice 
in the same day. Last year U.S. banks re- 
ported 1,840 robberies, four times the 
number in 1960. The average bank rob- 
ber is a lone amateur in his mid-30s. 
He has an 86% chance of fleeing the 
bank, but the FBI says that his chances 
of being arrested later are “great.” 

Last July, President Johnson signed 


ar 


Instant replay. 


the day when technicians all look up 
from their charts to flash a unanimous 
SELL signal. Right now, chartists are cau- 
tious; many think the market has al- 
ready reached the bottom of the de- 
cline started in December, but few ex- 
pect any great rally soon. 

Not by Graphs Alone. In practice, 
the successful chartists are eclectic as 
well as eccentric; they study the com- 
panies and the economy along with 
their charts. Technician Eugene Peroni 
of McDonnell & Co. rises at 4:30 a.m. 
to pore over his charts, spends his day 
in a dimly lit, chart-lined office work- 
ing at a desk that has two ticker tapes 
running across the top, a built-in Tele- 
quote machine and a radio tuned to an 
all-news station. Within easy reach are 
reports on 1,300 companies that he fol- 
lows. He claims that 90% of his rec- 
ommendations have made money. 

Of course, few investors would be will- 
ing to put down hard cash on the 
strength of graphs alone. By itself, says 
Wolfe & Co. Technician John Schulz, 
“pattern analysis is strictly for illiter- 
ates.”’ But charts can be useful as one fac- 
tor in analysis because they show the 
ebb and flow of investor interest—a vol- 
atile variable that does not always fol- 
low the rise and fall of business. 
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the Bank Protection Act, which requires 
federally insured financial institutions 
to take at least minimal precautions. 
The first regulation goes into effect this 
week, when banks must appoint secu- 
rity officers or risk $100-a-day fines 
By 1970, banks must supply tellers with 
marked “bait” money, keep cash on 
hand to a “reasonable minimum,” and 
install alarms as well as tamper-proof 
locks on exterior doors and windows, 
Banks are also urged to install cameras 
that take thieves’ pictures. 

The act promises to increase the al- 
ready brisk sales of bank protection de- 
vices. At least 25 major companies make 
surveillance cameras and recorders that 
give instant replays. Noting that finan- 
cial institutions have used similar de- 
vices and procedures for years, bankers 
question whether the federal act will re- 
duce robberies. “It's like legislating 
against sin,” says James B. Griffith, a 
vice president at California’s 380-branch 
Security Pacific National Bank, which 
suffered 53 stick-ups last year. 

Masked Men. Decals on doors warn- 
ing of cameras are ineffective, says Ron 
ald A. Swanson, vice president of Cal- 
ifornia’s First Western Bank and Trust 
Co., because “amateurs just don't know 
enough to recognize a deterrent.” Even 


if they do, today’s bank robbers are far 
more sophisticated than Bonnie and 
Clyde. Although retired Boston Bank 
Robber Teddy Green cheerfully calls 
cameras “the best weapons the banks 
have,” bankers complain that robbers 
are too often disguised with ski masks, 
wigs, dark glasses or turned-up turtle- 
neck sweaters. Officers are also loath to 
adopt extreme precautions. One that 
has done so is Washington's aptly named 
Security Bank. After three robberies at 
one branch in 55 days last summer, Se- 
curity decided to lock the front door per- 
manently. Customers enter through a 
rear door, and tellers work behind tall 
panes of Plexiglas. 

Despite all precautions, bankers be- 
lieve that their institutions will remain 
a favorite robbery target because they 
can be relatively easy and safe to hold 
up. In Washington, one stick-up man ad- 
mitted that he switched to robbing banks 
because holding up liquor stores “got 
to be too dangerous.” 


DRUGS 
The $120 Million Settlement 


Five leading drugmakers swallowed 
a bitter pill last week. In a surprise 
move, they offered to pay $120 million 
to settle treble-damage claims against 
them for allegedly rigging the price of 
a widely used antibiotic, tetracycline. 
While proposing the settlement, the five 
companies—American Cyanamid, Chas. 
Pfizer, Bristol-Myers, Upjohn and 
Squibb Beech-Nut—asserted that they 
“have not violated the antitrust laws.” 

In 1967, a federal jury convicted 
Cyanamid, Pfizer and Bristol-Myers of 
plotting to fix the price of tetracycline— 
and the companies are still appealing 
the verdict. Upjohn and Squibb were 
named co-conspirators but not defen- 
dants. Encouraged by the verdict, 39 
states, ten cities and counties, 15 pri- 
vate hospitals and 17 miscellaneous 
groups claimed damages for overcharges 
on the drug, which has been sold since 
1953. Sales amounted to well over $100 
million annually. The Justice Depart- 
ment charged that the capsules cost an 
average 1.6¢ to produce, but sold for 
as much as 51¢. Whatever the merits 
of the damage claims, the companies 
wanted to avoid long and costly court 
fights, and so proposed the settlement. 

The main beneficiaries would be state 
and municipal hospitals and welfare 
agencies, which could collect about $60 
million. Another $20 million would go 
to competing antibiotic makers, private 
hospitals and other claimants. For the 
first time in an antitrust settlement, in- 
dividual customers could also collect— 
if they can prove their purchases be- 
tween 1953 and 1966 by presenting 
prescriptions and sales slips to state agen- 
cies. Most likely, few would be able to 
do so, and the agencies would thus 
keep most of the funds. Drug exec- 
utives warned, however, that unless prac- 
tically all of the 81 claimants accept 
their share of the $120 million by March 
7, the deal is off. 
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Now, the muscle in the mushroom 
can turn deserts into wheatfields, 
light the world, feed it, and fuel it! 


(The steels are ready whenever you are) 


Man’s most horrendous creation is 
being transformed from slaughterer 
into servant. 

Already, nuclear power is supple- 
menting traditional means of gen- 
erating electricity for electric-utility 
companies. The huge quantities of 
heat released can be put to work 
to desalt sea water. Resulting fresh 
water could make the arid regions 
of the earth bloom into fertile fields 
to help feed a hunger-haunted world. 

Now comes Project Gasbuggy, 
the Atomic Energy Commission's 
first experimental project in under- 
ground engineering. Gasbuggy used 
nuclear explosives to free natural 
gas from tight rock formations that 
would otherwise have held billions 
of cubic feet of fuel captive forever. 

In other activities, nuclear engi- 
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neers are working to release oil 
from shale, and to gouge out giant 
excavations for canals and harbors 
with nuclear explosions. 

Clearly, nuclear energy is on its 
way to becoming a major industrial 
tool. Scores of American companies 
are intensively engaged in improving 
and broadening the use of nuclear 
power for the benefit of mankind. 

With this comes a new axiom: 
Where nuclear energy goes, there 
goes stee/ — housing it, channeling 
it, controlling it. The tough, rugged 
steels needed in the future are ready 
now, because Republic Steel has 
anticipated future needs for the new 
and improved steels that will serve 
mankind in harness with nuclear 
power. 

Republic, for example, has a new 
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high strength steel originally de- 
veloped to withstand the high ex- 
ternal pressures found deep in the 
ocean. By test, this new steel has 
been found to be equally depend- 
able in containing the terrific internal 
pressures built up in nuclear reactor 
vessels. 

At this moment, the long reach 
of steel from Republic is probing into 
areas wherever man’s imagination 
needs it — from beneath the land to 
beyond the moon, from the heart- 
beat of man to the drumbeat of de- 
fense. Republic Steel Corporation, 
Cleveland, Ohio 44101. 


You Can Take the Pulse of Progress at 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


CLEVELAND. OHIO 44101 
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with its Feet on the Ground 


Pardon us for mixing metaphors, but 
we did want to make a point about 
Berry College. 


This accredited, four-year liberal 
arts college has a beautiful campus 
adjoining Rome, Georgia. Yet extend- 
ing from the other side of the campus 
are 30,000 acres of college-owned 
mountains, lakes, streams, fields and 
forests. 


The fine facilities serve a select stu- 
dent body. At Berry the environment 
is conducive to serious study. So too 
is the hard-as-nails academic program. 


It's no snap to get a Berry degree. 
But then a Berry degree is honored 
at face value by business, industry, 
government, theology and education. 


A campus with elbow room, serious- 
minded students, a qualified faculty 
and a sound academic program make 
Berry seem like an “Ivory Tower." 


Look again. 


Since its founding as an indepen- 
dent college, Berry has recognized 
that formulation of practical ground 
rules for living is as important as 
textbook knowledge. 


The young men and women learn 
to apply their knowledge, develop a 
strong moral code and respect the 
value of useful work. It's a feet-on- 
the-ground schedule that encounters 


POSTAL ADDRESS: 


modern life and encourages full de- 
velopment of mind and personality. 


For example: Every Berry student 
has the opportunity to work at a job— 
ranging from campus dining halls to 
positions with businesses and space- 
age laboratories. While the wages may 
help, the value lies in learning to ap- 
preciate a job well done. 


Take another example: Berry is in- 
terdenominational. Chaplains further 
understanding and ethical convictions. 
So sound is this program that it draws 
students of many persuasions, from 
here and abroad. 


Other examples attest to Berry's 
program. There is community involve- 
ment, by students and faculty. Stu- 
dents engage in competitive sports, 
enjoy the arts, sharpen social skills. 
But why dwell on many “extracur- 
ricular"’ activities? Some other col- 
leges offer them too. 


Back to our original point. Berry 
offers a noteworthy ivory tower edu- 
cation while it carefully tempers the 
atmosphere with diversified feet-on- 
the-ground opportunities for the indi- 
vidual to develop responsibility. 


This experience is available to only 
about 1,500 students. Potential con- 
tributors to Berry's future—and stu- 
dents who can measure up to Berry's 
challenge—are invited to write or visit 
for further information. 


President, Berry College, Mount Berry, Georgia 30149 


Berry College 
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CINEMA 





NEW MOVIES 


Abe Lincoln in New Mexico 

The wild Apaches have taken to the 
hills, and after them clops the cavalry in- 
cluding a bony scout named Sam Var- 
ner (Gregory Peck). In the ensuing 
roundup, one face is out of place: a 
blonde woman, Sarah Carver (Eva Ma- 
rie Saint), prisoner of the Indians for 
some ten years, Out of pity—and may- 
be a pinch of desire—Varner takes 
Sarah and her half-breed son to live 
on his New Mexico ranch. 

Such situations were once the end 
of Westerns; in The Stalking Moon it 
is only the beginning. Sarah's “husband” 
is Salvaje (Nathaniel Narcisco), a mur- 
derous Apache with a memory as long 
as his rifle. As the troop moves West, Sal- 
vaje follows like a red plague, killing ev- 
erything—including horses and dogs— 
in his path. 

Sam and Sarah await the inevitable. 
“You won't hear him. He just comes,” 
warns Sarah. “I'll hear him,” Varner in- 
sists. But he never does. Salvaje picks 
off the ranch’s hired hands one by one 
Varner at last realizes that the only 
way around fate is through it and goes 
Out into the woods to confront his pur- 
suer. The stalker becomes the stalked, 
the suspense winds as taut as a leather 
thong, and the violent conclusion is as in- 
evitable as moonset and death, 

Aiming for the classic genre, Director 
Robert Mulligan occasionally misfires. 
But he is saved, somewhat surprisingly, 
by Peck, who is in private life an avid 
collector of Lincoln memorabilia. With 
flashes of ironic humor and his cus- 
tomary rigid dignity, he escapes the 





SAINT & CLAY IN “MOON” 
Pity and a pinch. 
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boundaries of the role and gives it an 
honest, Abe-like stature. The rest of 
the cast is resolutely unglamorous; even 
Saint has the hollow eyes and concave 
face of a woman who has been out on 
the plains too long. 

Mulligan’s greatest strengths are, in 
fact, in his honest exploitation of the in- 
glorious West. The stagecoach is a jerry- 
built, rickety job; the dust storms sat- 
urate the sky until there is no room to 
breathe; the silences and empty spaces 
reduce men to infinite specks. In per- 
haps the most daring reversal of ste- 
reotypes, Mulligan has cast an actual 
Apache boy (Noland Clay) as Salvaje’s 
son, Clay, 11, offers no Hollywood 
charm, no cloying cuteness, not even a 
single smile. Even W. C. Fields would 
have liked him. 


Campus Cutups of 1969 

“See that guy over there?” whispers 
one frat man to another. “He scored 50 
times before he was a sophomore.” The 
object of this muted envy is an under- 
graduate operator named Paxton Quig- 
ley, who conducts a personal course in 
concupiscence. Quigley cracks feminine 
reserve the way a grind cracks books— 
with a dedication that borders on frenzy 
Yet, according to a breezy little movie 
called 3 in the Attic, he is also a prime 
target for a fate worse than dearth 

Putting a cursory make on a lovely 
blonde English major named Tobey 
(Yvette Mimieux), Quigley (Christopher 
Jones) finds a pleasant way to spend 
his summer vacation. When the fall 
term arrives, however, his libido is once 
again diverted. While still dating To- 
bey, Quigley also beds a beautiful black 
fox named Eulice (Judy Pace). Com- 
muting on his Yamaha between Tobey 
and Eulice, he meets Jan (Maggie 
hrett), a freaked-out flower child who 
tempts him with “magic brownies” and 
wins his heart by asking, “Do you think 
it’s possible to be Jewish and psychedelic 
at the same time?" 

Sleazy Charm. Tobey, of course, dis- 
covers Quigley’s triplicity and decides 
to punish him with overindulgence. The 
three girls imprison Quigley in the attic 
of their dorm and proceed to visit him, 
one every hour. After endless days of 
lovemaking, with only an occasional rare 
steak or cup of yogurt to keep up his en- 
ergy, Paxton is finally sprung from the 
attic and manages to tell Tobey what 
she wants to hear: the reasons for his ca- 
pricious infidelity. 

If there is little subtlety in the plot, 
there is even less in its telling. Yet At- 
tic’s unabashed vulgarity has a certain 
sleazy charm, and Producer-Director 
Richard Wilson manages an occasional 
telling glimpse of current campus life 
styles. The abilities of the Misses Pace 
and Thrett are less apparent when they 
open their mouths than when they take 
off their clothes, but Jones and Mi- 





JONES & MIMIEUX IN “ATTIC” 
Course in concupiscence. 


mieux actually manage to bring an air of 
wounded innocence to their roles. Jones 
has an unhappy tendency to recite many 
of his lines with a kind of Method fid- 
get, but he could yet become one of 
the better young actors in Hollywood. 
As Tobey, Yvette Mimieux uses her doe- 
eyed vulnerability to maximum effect. 
Her fragile beauty could reduce any eth- 
ics professor to acute schizophrenia and 
radicalize the entire student body of 
Southern Methodist University. 


False Alarm 

Facts are no substitute for reality. 
No matter how skilled, the photographer 
never reaches the revelations of the 
great painter—and the documentary- 
film maker never touches the plane of 
pure fiction. In his first feature film, 
The Song and the Silence, director-writ- 
er-photographer Nathan Cohen tries to 
re-create the world of Polish Jewry just 
before the Nazi holocaust of 1939. To 
summon up the past, he meticulously 
compiles scene after scene of scholars 
poring over the Talmud, women danc- 
ing the hora, rabbis lecturing—and final- 
ly, Germans plundering. At almost every 
turn, Cohen, a television news cam- 
eraman, betrays his background. Am- 
ateur performances only serve as bridg- 
es between static reconstructions; when 
there is action, it is the characters who 
are moved, not the audience. 

Despite its incalculable tragic dimen- 
sions, the drama of the European Jew re- 
mains elusive to all but a handful of 
films—notably The Shop on Main 
Street and The Fixer. By being frankly 
fictional, both films create their own 
transcendent reality. By trying to be 
real, The Song and the Silence sings 
false, proving Santayana’s perception: 
we have to change truth a little in 
order to remember it. 
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Our airline has no timetable. 
You won’t find our rent-a-cars at the airport. 


That’s service for you. 
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Atraveler’s own time, we’ve learned, can be more precious 
than his employer’s time. And the same can be said for his 
money. 

Transamerica caters to this foible. 

Our Trans International Airlines will charter-fly you 
almost anywhere in the free world. And at a price that may 
be cheaper than staying home. 

Our newly acquired Budget Rent-A-Car operates on 
much the same philosophy: fast service at low cost. 

Trans International has no expensive airport facilities. 
You'll seldom see a Budget airport counter. Their off-terminal 
locations are reflected in the lower rates they offer for top- 
quality rental cars. 

The burgeoning personal travel market likes it that way. 
From a 100-car start in Los Angeles ten years ago, Budget has 
expanded via local franchising to an international fleet of 
some 14,000 cars at 500 locations in 12 countries. 

A key to Budget’s rise is the stipulation that no franchisee 
have previous car rental experience. They insist on people 
who didn’t know it couldn’t be done. 

To Transamerica, that kind of thinking is very nearly as 
attractive as Budget’s annual fleet growth rate of 25% and 
annual earnings growth to match. 

Employers increasingly approve a service that cuts bust- 
ness travel costs. So do employees. Particularly subse they’re 
traveling on the one expense account that’s : 
never padded. 


Their own. John R. Beckett 
Chairman of the Board 
WD istsenaiics Corporation 
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A Past Too Terrible 
To Be Buried 


THE 900 DAYS: The Siege of Lenin 
grad by Harrison E. Salisbury. 635 pages 
Harper & Row. $10 


On Aug. 30, 1941, a powerful Nazi 
army captured the obscure Russian town 
of Mga, a railhead east of the Baltic. 
The Nazis thereby severed the last over- 
land link between Leningrad and the 
rest of the Soviet Union, clamping an 
iron ring of men, armor and artillery 
around the beautiful city first raised by 
Peter the Great. Thus began the most 
murderous siege in modern history. 

Beside Leningrad, the celebrated 
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Both the enormity of the task and 
the event described occasionally seem 
too much for him, especially when he 
pelts the reader with chunks of indi- 
gestible statistics—apparently for no 
other reason than that they were avail- 
able. Salisbury also spends too much 
time in scene setting. It isn’t until page 
307, for example, that he finally an- 
nounces, “The nine hundred days were 
beginning.” 

Salisbury obviously loves Leningrad 
and its people. Much of the background 
that he feels called upon to paint in 
deals with the city’s illustrious history 
as St. Petersburg (Russia’s capital until 
the honor was ceded to Moscow in 
1918) and its cosmopolitan, cultural ef- 





LENINGRAD AIR RAID VICTIMS IN LITEINY PROSPEKT 
A result of Stalin’s villainy .. . 


si¢ges of modern times are dwarfed: 
the 121-day blockade of Paris during 
the Franco-Prussian War of 1870-71, 
in which 30,000 perished; even the more 
famous six-month German onslaught at 
Stalingrad, where almost half a million 
were killed. In Leningrad, which had a 
population of about 3,000,000, some 
1,500,000 men, women and children died 

of starvation or under the unremitting 
rain of Nazi shells and bombs, which 
continued for 24 years 

Memory Hole. Surprisingly, little has 
been written on the Leningrad tragedy 
Many of the Russian records, according 
to Harrison Salisbury, an assistant man- 
editor of the New York Times, 
were destroyed or suppressed by Sta- 
lin, “as in Orwell's ‘memory hole,’ ” 
Years of contacts in Russia, where he 
served six years as a reporter, and the in- 
formation thaw that set in after Sta- 
lin’s death, finally permitted Salisbury 
to accumulate the records, diaries and in- 
terviews from which he shaped this mas- 
sive and horrifying account. 
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fervescence, which stirred not only Adolf 
Hitler's ire but the enduring suspicions 
of a xenophobic Georgian peasant, Jo- 
seph Stalin. The Paris of the Baltic, 
the city of Pushkin and Dostoevsky, Len- 
ingrad stood, in Salisbury’s words, as 
“the invisible barrier between the end 
of Russia and the beginning of Eu- 
rope.” It was a prime military and prop- 
aganda target for Hitler's surging ar- 
mies when, in June 1941, the Germans 
suddenly loosed Operation Barbarossa 
against their erstwhile Russian allies. 

For a time, Hitler openly savored 
the prospect of humiliating Russia by re- 
viewing his triumphant soldiers from a 
stand in Leningrad’s Palace Square, But 
three months after the invasion of Rus- 
sia began and the prospects of quickly 
subduing Leningrad began to fade, he 
grew angry. The German high command 
declared: “The Fiihrer has decided to 
raze the city of Petersburg from the 
face of the earth.” 

The Fiihrer came perilously close to 
carrying out that objective. Beyond all 





reason, Stalin had rejected overwhelm- 
ing evidence that the Nazis were pre- 
paring an attack; not even the move- 
ment of 4,200,000 troops to Russia’s 
borders convinced him. As a_ result, 
Nazi infantry and panzer divisions 
smashed to the outskirts of Leningrad, 
The unprepared, disorganized Russians 
sustained unimaginable losses; 28 of 
their front-line divisions were obliter- 
ated. By the time the Germans were final- 
ly stopped, the city was surrounded. Its 
only open access lay to the northeast, 
across Lake Ladoga, toward Finland. 
Metallic Ring. When the blockade 
began, scant food reserves were swiftly 
consumed, Luftwaffe raids on warehous- 
es sent tons of sugar, meat and flour 
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APARTMENTS GUTTED BY GERMAN GUNS 
. and Hitler’s madness. 


up in smoke. Rations were cut again 
and again, finally falling to half a pound 
of bread per day for workers and only 
two slices (about 150 calories) for chil 
dren. Citizens grew accustomed to eat- 
ing library paste, boiled leather, and 
bread baked with cottonseed cake, even 
sawdust and cellulose. Cats and dogs 
swiftly disappeared, Any stray horse was 
likely to be set upon and butchered on 
the hoof by starving citizens. In the 
final stages of the famine, parents kept 
a close eye on their children lest they 
be kidnaped; the “meat patties” that 
were sold in the Haymarket, Leningrad’s 
slum quarter, sometimes contained hu- 
man flesh. Salisbury describes how Red 
Army soldiers, after gunning down two 
suspected cannibals, found the hocks 
of five human beings hanging from 
hooks in their apartment. 

The winter of 1941-42 was one of 
the coldest ever endured. Temperatures 
averaged 4° below zero in January. Peo- 
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ple died in their apartments, and weak- 
ened relatives left them wherever they 
were—in a bed, at a table, in a chair 
near a cold stove. Men and women 
dropped in the streets, dead of hunger 
and exhaustion, and sometimes their 
bodies lay untouched for weeks. When 
they were finally hoisted onto trucks, 
one observer recalls, they were so fro- 
zen that “they gave a metallic ring.” 
The silence of the city was broken 
only by bouts of German shellfire and, 
in winter, by the squeak of children’s 
sleds bearing corpses to cemeteries, 

“Hell Machine." For a time, Stalin 
thought of abandoning the city. Then, 
rather than let the Germans occupy it 
whole, he ordered that Leningrad’s gi- 
ant Kirov works, its railroad viaducts, 
its bridges, its ports, and all its historic 
buildings be mined for pushbutton de- 
struction. But the button on what Len- 
ingraders referred to as Stalin's “hell 
machine” was never pushed, Nazi troops 
were drained off to other fronts, and 
enough Red Army units and citizen vol- 
unteers remained to keep the besiegers 
out. The Germans settled in, hoping to 
starve and shell the city to death. That 
they did not succeed, as logic suggested 
they would, was due largely to Len- 
ingrad’s astonishing capacity to take 
punishment. 

It was also due to expedients like 
“the Road of Life” across Lake La- 
doga. Frozen solid in winter, it sup- 
ported occasional food trucks and even 
the great 60-ton KV tanks that even- 
tually began to roll in to the city’s de- 
fense. At the end of 1943, the Russian 
bufldup—some 1,200,000 men—was big 
enough for a successful counteroffensive. 
On Jan. 27, 1944, the siege was lifted. 

Tolstoy saw men and battles as un- 
witting pawns used in an inscrutable 
game played by history. Modest and mat- 
ter-of-fact reporter Salisbury does not 
permit himself the luxury of such spec- 
ulative indulgences. If he sees a shap- 
ing force in the tragedy of Leningrad, 
beyond Hitler's madness, it lies in the vil- 
lainy and vanity of Joseph Stalin. For 
the Soviet dictator not only misjudged 
the course of events in 1941 and re- 
fused to arm his country adequately, 
he systematically falsified history and 
brutally suppressed the truth afterward 
to hide his own foolishness. Thousands 
of men associated with the siege years 
were killed or exiled in a savage, Krem- 
lin-inspired purge that came to be known 
as “the Leningrad Affair.” Leningrad 
was the last of Russia’s major cities to 
be rebuilt. “Leningrad survived the Na- 
zis,” writes Salisbury, “Whether it would 
survive the Kremlin was not so clear.” 

If the Kremlin was anxious to bury 
the memory of Leningrad’s tragic, he- 
roic wartime stand, its citizens were 
not. For nearly ten years, on Stalin's or- 
ders, coats of paint covered the blue 
and white signs that had sprouted on 
the Nevsky Prospekt and other major av- 
enues during the siege, with the warn- 
ing: “Citizens: In case of shelling, this 
side of the street is the most danger- 
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ous.” Today, the signs have been re- 
painted as they were. Touched up every 
spring, they stand as reminders of a 
past too terrible to be buried. 


Tales of the Craft 


AFTERWORDS: NOVELISTS ON THEIR 
NOVELS: Edited by Thomas McCormack. 
231 pages. Harper & Row, $5.95. 


When a physician enters his office, 
his identity is immediately ratified by 
the tools of Hygeia that surround him. 
There are also the parchments on the 
wall to reassure him that “Dr.” is part 
of his name. By contrast, a novelist 
may have a few of his books on the 
shelf (unlike the physician, the writer 
cannot bury his mistakes), but when he 
goes to work he is greeted by the gap- 
ing anonymity of blank paper. More 
than most working people, the profes- 
sional writer of fiction must constantly 
create himself out of himself if he is to 
know who he is with any regularity. 

This lonely situation is occasionally 
relieved when he is asked to talk pub- 
licly about his work. If a man is what 
he does—and that is the American view 
—how satisfyingly stimulating it is to 
talk about one’s work. The perceptive 
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vigor in much of what 14 novelists 
have to say for themselves in this book 
seems to bear out this notion. 

Editor Thomas McCormack asked his 
contributors for a “craftsman’s journal” 
telling how one of their books came to 
be written. The answers range widely 
in tone and intent. In discussing The Rec- 
tor of Justin, Louis Auchincloss, a New 
York aristocrat and a practicing at- 
torney, makes novel writing sound only 
slightly more difficult than drawing a 
will. He acknowledges the existence of 
problems and flounderings, but they all 
seem to succumb to his analytic brain. 
In addition, he appears to know just 
where he stands: “I am neither a sat- 
irist nor a cheerleader,” he says with 
cool assurance. “I am strictly an ob- 
server.” An honorable position honestly 
stated, it should quiet those critics who 
want an Auchincloss novel to be more 
than a well-crafted, highly polished por- 
trait of the world he knows. 

At the other extreme stands Norman 
Mailer, accounting for the pain and ex- 
ertion that accompanied the writing and 
publishing of The Deer Park, His piece 
is another of those arresting homemade 
commercials for N.M., now no longer 
a product in search of market but a lit- 
erary institution of proven value. Mail- 
er attacks his subject with the energy 
of pent-up resentment and a confidence 
in the infallibility of his instincts. 

A born brawler and natural teller of 
war stories, Mailer gives us the coor- 
dinates of the enemy—the timid, short- 
sighted publishers who at first shrank 
from the novel's excoriating, charged 
treatment of Hollywood life. He tells 
of his anxieties and the state of his 
abused liver—which, if the laws of met- 
aphor may be suspended briefly, he has 
worn as proudly as a Purple Heart. 
And Mailer never lets the reader forget 
that he is an important and dedicated 
writer constantly bent on making his 
prose as penetrating as his visions. 

Creative Excitement. Between the ex- 
tremes of Auchincloss and Mailer, Af- 
terwords offers a variety of literary ex- 
periences, Wright Morris is vague about 
the moment when something that is 
most often called inspiration strikes. “In 
whatever medium that is congenial to 
his talent,” he writes of the artist, “he 
painlessly cracks through how things 
were, to how things are.” Truman Ca- 
pote is more succinct, though no more 
enlightening, when he records that “ex- 
citement—a variety of creative coma— 
overcame me.” 

Unable to induce a coma of any 
kind, Robert Crichton, author of The Se- 
cret of Santa Vittoria, outflanked his 
writing block with the aid of Dick and 
Jane. After months of feeding his waste- 
paper basket, Crichton sat down and 
began his book: “There is a little town 
on a hill called Santa Vittoria. It is in 
Italy. The people in the town grow 
grapes and make wine.” He kept it up 
until he had a skeletal manuscript that 
could walk by itself. 

William Gass, a philosophy professor 
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Mars is the planet most like our own. Yet it remains shrouded in mys- 
tery. Does life exist there? What causes the massive color changes 
during the Martian Spring? Do the polar caps contain water? Solving 
the riddles of the red planet may well lead to an understanding of how 
life evolved here on earth. Scientists and engineers of our Aerospace 
Group are now deeply involved in the planning of an exciting project 
with NASA. The ultimate goal: design and build an unmanned, auto- 
mated spacecraft so sophisticated that it can journey 125,000,000 miles 
through space, land gently, and explore Mars. The information dis- 
patched to earth will not only help scientists answer the Martian 
enigma, but cast new light on the origins of the universe. 
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| at Purdue, demonstrates the difficulties 
involved in his experimental novel, 
Omensetter’s Luck and asserts that it 
“was written to not have readers.” Still, 
| he is eloquent in describing what a few 
great books can achieve. “They mea- 
sure the emptiness of their readers, for 
these books completely and absolutely 
are. Many times I have had the expe- 
rience of holding in my hand a book 
that was more real, more alive, more sen- 
| sitive than I was.” 

| The sentiment is likely to cause con- 
fusion among the many who like their 
fiction with obvious factual referents 
and their facts falsified by melodrama. 
While Afterwords will not teach any- 
one how to write, it may prove valu- 
able in indicating how to read. 


Wednesday’s Children 


SETTING FREE THE BEARS by John Ir- 
ving. 335 pages. Random House. $5.95. 





It may be a symptom of just how cos- 
mopolitan the modern world has be- 
come. Or it may merely be talent. What- 
ever the cause, John Irving, a young 
American writer, has successfully cre- 
ated two European characters, set them 
against a European landscape, and 
turned them loose in what has always 
been a typical American literary form— 
the novel of youthful escape and ad- 
venture. From Huckleberry Finn to On 
the Road, the characters in such stories 
yearn for joyful freedom; their pica- 
resque progress becomes a disapproving 
comment on the society they are trying 
to flee. Forced back into confrontation 
with that society—as the main characters 
in Irving's fine first novel are—they 
tend to dream up quixotic schemes for 
drastically revising the world they hoped 
to reject. In this case, the reform in- 
volves an inspired plan to liberate all 
the animals in Vienna's Hietzinger Zoo, 

Hannes Graff and Siegfried Javotnik 
are Austrian students. They could just 
as well be undergraduates at Columbia, 
bent on bringing off a zoo bust for the 
seals in Central Park. At first they throb 
and chortle through the spring coun- 
tryside on a huge 700-cc. Royal En- 
field motorcycle. But even there they 
come face to face with cruelty and the 
law. Siggy, the idealist of the pair, 
fights with a milkman who is mistreating 
a horse. Trying to escape the police, he 
is killed crashing into a wagonload of 
honey-filled beehives. 

Pre-Womb Existence. With this sar- 
donically bittersweet tragedy, the book 
begins to shift from a comic, rather 
hip tale into a complex and moving 
novel with sharp historic resonances. 
The grieving Graff delves into Siggy's 
notebooks, which contain a somewhat 
fictional history of his parents and of 
the marks laid upon their lives by ex- 
periences during and immediately after 
World War II in Yugoslavia and Aus- 
tria. Siggy calls these notes his “pre- 
history,” and his recollected stories seem 
touched by the bizarre influence of Giin- 
ter Grass. On the day in 1938 when Aus- 





tria capitulates to Hitler, for example, 
a man whom Siggy’s mother loved but 
did not marry creates hysteria in Vi- 
enna by running around costumed as a 
Habsburg eagle. Siggy’s real father is a 
Yugoslav who escapes on a motorcycle 
in 1944, during the terrible struggle be- 
tween the German army, Tito’s partisans, 
Mihailovich’s Chetniks and a Croatian 
terrorist gang. 

Memories of both men influence Sig- 
gy’s desire for freedom, his somewhat 
antic character. Yet he feels cursed by 
not having lived through World War II 
himself. Instead, he feels, he has been 
consigned by history to a time in which 
he cannot dramatically affect the course 
of events or participate in them. Sig- 
gy’s anger at the present, and his aware- 
ness that it is haunted by the past, are 
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YOUTHFUL CHARACTERS ON THE ROAD 
Familiar sense of futility. 


reinforced in other sections of his note- 
books, called “the Zoo Watch.” These 
tell of nights spent at the zoo, where 
he catches the night watchman—an ex- 
Nazi who once tortured Jews—torment- 
ing the animals now in his charge. 

Sensitive to suffering, the author de- 
scribes all immediate and sensual events 
with poetic grace—even such prosaic oc- 
currences as the starting of a motorcycle: 
“Siggy had caught it and held it; thick 
balls of gray were lobbed from the tail- 
pipes, as weightless and wispy as dust kit- 
tens. They seemed like flimsy wads of 
hair, so tangled that we'd later find 
them in the garden, strung from the for- 
sythia like mangled pieces of wigs.” 

John Irving studied at the University 
of Vienna and knows his scene. Yet 
his ability to make European historical 
anecdote live in fiction is truly remark- 
able in an American writer. When the 
great zoo bust finally comes through 
and some of the beasts run free, the 
drama encompasses the longings and ag- 
onies of youth, whether they endured 
the horrors of World War II or merely 
are trapped in the confused present. 
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